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PREFACE 



The discovery of the Sanskrit language by European scholars 
at the end of the eighteenth century was the starting point from 
which developed the study of the comparative philology of the 
Indo-European languages and eventually the whole science of 
modern | linguistics. In spite of this there does not exist in 
English any book presenting a systematic account of Sanskrit 
in its relation to the other Indo-European languages. One may 
even go further and say that there is no work in any language 
which adequately fulfils this purpose. Wackernagel's great 
work, begun sixty years ago, still remains to be completed, 
although, with the recent appearance of a further instalment, 
its completion has been brought nearer. Thumb’s Handbuch 
des Sanskrit which was of service to many generations of students 
is now very much dated, and always fell between the two 
stools of trying to be an elementary text-book of Sanskrit and 
a treatise on its comparative grammar at the same time. 

On account of its antiquity and well-preserved structure 
Sanskrit is of unique importance for the study of Indo-European, 
and an up-to-date account of its comparative grammar is 
necessary, not only to students of Sanskrit itself, but also to 
those interested in any branch of Indo-European philology. 
Consequently when I was asked to contribute a book on 
Sanskrit to the series The Great Languages , it was clear that by 
concentrating on the study of Sanskrit from this point of view 
the greatest need would be met. This is particularly true since 
for the history of Indo-Aryan inside India, from Sanskrit down 
to modern times, students already have at their disposal the 
excellent work of Jules Bloch. 

Providing a reliable account of Sanskrit in its relation to 
Indo-European is at the present moment not altogether a simple 
matter. Forty years ago there existed a generally agreed doc- 
trine of Indo-European theory which had been systematically 
presented in the early years of the century in Brugmann's 
Grundriss, At that time it would merely have been a question 
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of adopting this corpus of agreed doctrine to the needs of the 
student and general reader, and of the particular language 
described. Since then the .discovery of Hittite has revolution- 
ised Indo-European studies and a considerable part of the older 
theory has been unable to stand up to the new evidence. 
Consequently Indo-European studies can now be said to be in 
a state of flux. New theories have appeared, and are clearly 
necessary, but the process is not yet completed. There is no 
generally received body of doctrine replacing the old, and many 
of the fundamental points at issue remain disputed. Further- 
more attention has tended to be largely concentrated on 
phonetic questions raised by Hittite, and matters of morpho- 
logy, on which its evidence is also of fundamental importance, 
have been less exhaustively studied. 

In these circumstances I have attempted to present a reason- 
ably consistent account of the comparative grammar of Sanskrit 
based on the evaluation of the new evidence, A work like this 
is not the .place to enter into discussion of the various conflicting 
theories that are in the field, if only for reasons of space, and 
bibliographical references have been systematically omitted. 
What has been written in recent years on these problems has 
been taken into account, and such theories as appear acceptable 
are incorporated in this exposition. It is hoped that it will go 
some way to providing an up-to-date synthesis of a subject 
which in its present state is hardly accessible outside the widely 
scattered specialist literature. 

The study of Sanskrit has advanced recently in another direc- 
tion also. Investigation of the influence of the pre-Aryan 
languages of India on Sanskrit and on Indo-Aryan in its later 
stages, has shown that this is considerable and solid results 
have been achieved. As far as the structure of the language is 
concerned, particularly in its early stage, which is the only one 
relevant to the comparative study of Indo-European, this influ- 
ence hardly counts at all. On the other hand in the field of 
vocabulary it is very important that the Indo-European and 
non-Indo-European elements should be separated. The last 
chapter of the book contains a summary of the main finding^ 
on the part of the subject so far as established at the present 
stage. Future work will no doubt add more. 



T. Burrow 




PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 



A number of alterations to the text of the The Sanskrit Language 
have been made in this edition, the principal ones being as 
follows. In Chapter I the latter part of Section 6 has been 
rewritten to conform with the now prevailing opinion that the 
Aryan vestiges of the ancient Near East are to be connected 
specifically with Indo- Aryan. Also rewritten are Section u and 
(in part) Section 17 of Chapter III to take account of the 
conclusions reached on those topics in the articles of mine which 
are quoted in the Appendix, Chapter VIII has been renamed 
Loanwords in Sanskrit, so that loanwords from Greek and 
Iranian (Section 2) can be dealt with in it as well as loanwords 
from AusLfo- Asiatic and Dravidian (Section 1). The list of 
loanwords from Dravidian in this chapter has been shortened by 
the omission of some items now' considered to. be false or 
dubious ( 

At the end an Appendix has been added containing references 
to the moat important contributions to the subject which have 
appeared since 1955, and also some supplementary notes. 



September IQJ2 



T. Burrow 
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CHAPTER I 



SANSKRIT AND INDO-EUROPEAN 

§i. Indo-Aryan and Indo-Iranian 

In the greater part of India today languages are spoken which 
are derived from a single form of speech which was introduced 
into India by invaders from the north-west more than three 
thousand years ago. The invading peoples were knowm in their 
own language as ivy a-, a word which is also commonly used as 
an adjective meaning * noble, honourable \ Behind them in 
Central Asia remained kindred peoples who eventually occupied 
the plateau of Iran, as well as large tracts of Central Asia. 
These peoples used the same name of themselves, in Avestan 
airy a-, and from the genitive plural of this word the modern 
name Iran is ultimately derived. In conformance with this 
usage the term Aryan is now used as the common name of these 
peoples and their languages ; alternatively the term Indo- 
Iranian is commonly used. To distinguish the Indian branch 
from the Iranian, the term Indo-Aryan has been coined, and as 
applied to language, it covers the totality of languages and 
dialects derived from this source from the earliest times to the 
present day. It is practical to distinguish three periods, Old, 
Middle and Modern Indo-Aryan. The classical form of Old 
Indo-Aryan eventually came to be designated by the term 
Samskrta- meaning ' polished, cultivated, correct (according to 
the rules of grammar) in contradistinction to Prdkrta the 
speech of the uneducated masses, which was the same Indo- 
Aryan in origin, but was subject to a process of steady change 
and evolution. As a term to distinguish Indo-Aryan from the 
non-Aryan languages the adjective ary a- was used in opposition 
to mlecchd- 4 barbarian \ In addition we may note that one of 
the terms for ' speech bkarati (sc. vdk) had originally an ethnic 
sense, meaning * language of the Bharatas ’A 

1 At an early period the most prominent of the Indo-Aryan tribes, whence 
also the indigenous name of India bharata(-varsa). 
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Sanskrit in its narrower sense applies to standard classical 
Sanskrit as regulated by the grammarians but may be con- 
veniently used more widely as equivalent to Old Indo-Aryan. 
In this sense it covers both classical Sanskrit and the pre- 
classical or Vedic language. Middle Indo-Aryan, that is Prakrit 
in the widest sense of the term, comprises three successive 
stages of development : (i) The earliest stage is represented in 
literature by Pali, the language of the canonical writings of the 
Thera-vada school of Buddhism. This is a language of the cen- 
turies immediately preceding the Christian era. On the same 
level of development are the various dialects recorded in the 
inscriptions of Asoka (c, 250 b.c.), and also the language of other 
early inscriptions. (2) Prakrit in the narrower sense of the word, 
or Standard Literary Prakrit, represents the stage of develop- 
ment reached some centuries after the Christian era. It is 
found mainly in the Drama and in the religious writings of the 
Jains. The various literary forms of Prakrit were stabilised by 
grammarians at this period and, as a written language, it re- 
mains essentially unchanged during the succeeding centuries. 
(3) Apabhramsa is known from texts of the tenth century a.d. 
but as a literary language it was formed some centuries earlier. 
It represents the final stage of Middle Indo-Aryan, the one 
immediately preceding the emergence of the Modem Indo- 
Aryan languages. The Modem languages, Bengali, Hindi, 
Gujarati, Marathi, etc., begin to be recorded from about the end 
of the first millennium a.d., and from then their development can 
be followed as they gradually acquire their present-day form. 

Thus we have before us in India three thousand years of 
continuous linguistic history, recorded in literary documents. 
During the course of this period a single, and originally alien 
idiom has spread over the greater part of the country, and, 
evolving by slow degrees, has resulted in the various languages 
now spoken in Northern and Central India. Enormous changes 
have taken place during this time, and the languages we meet 
today are very different indeed from the ancient speech 
spoken by the invading Aryan tribes. Nevertheless the docu- 
mentation available enables us to follow in detail the various 
intermediate stages of development and to observe how, 
by changes hardly noticeable from generation to generation, an 
original language has altered into descendant languages which 
superficially at any rate, are now barely recognisable as the same. 
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The earliest document of the linguistic history of Indo- 
ATyan is the Rgveda, which, by rough guess-work, is placed in 
the region of 1000 b,c. The language we find there is the source 
from which all later developments in India have arisen. But 
this language itself had evolved out of a yet earlier form of 
speech, by precisely the same kind of slow change and altera- 
tion which caused it to evolve later into something else. This 
earlier evolution is unrecorded by any direct documentation, 
but it can be reconstructed in considerable detail by means of 
comparison with related languages. By this method two stages 
in the prehistory of the language can be established : (i) By 
comparison of early Indo-Aryan with the very closely related 
Iranian, it is possible to form a fairly accurate idea of the 
original Indo-Iranian or Aryan language from which both have 
evolved. (2) By comparing Indo-Aryan and Iranian with the 
other Indo-European languages (enumerated below) it is pos- 
sible also to go beyond this, and to reconstruct in general out- 
line the characteristics of the original language from which all 
these are derived. 

Since Iranian in view of its very close relationship with Indo- 
Aryan is of the first importance for the study of Indo-Aryan 
philology, a short account of its distribution and documentation 
is desirable. The migration of the Indo-Aryans to India brought 
about, or perhaps was the final stage of, the separation of the 
primitive Aryan community into two distinct divisions which 
henceforth evolved separately in linguistic as in other respects. 
The Iranians left behind in the region of the Oxus valley 1 
proceeded to expand rapidly in various directions, occupying 
not only the Iranian plateau which remained their centre of 
gravity, but also large tracts of Central Asia, extending on the 
one hand to the confines of China and on the other hand to the 
plains of South Russia. From an early period Iranian showed a 
much stronger tendency to differentiation into separate dialects 
which soon became independent languages than was the case 
with Indo-Aryan, which for geographical and other reasons 
maintained a comparative unity over most of North India for 
a very long period. 

For the old period Iranian is represented by documents in 
Avestan and Old Persian, and it is these texts which are of 

1 A recollection of Chorasmia as their original home is preserved in the 
traditions of the ancient Iranians. 
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prime importance for comparison with Vedic Sanskrit. A vesta 
is the name given to the ancient collection of sacred writings 
preserved by the adherents of the Zoroastrian religion, and it is 
after this that the language is named. It is an eastern Iranian 
dialect, the exact location of which has not been precisely 
determined. The oldest section of the A vesta, the Gd&ds are 
attributed to Zoroaster himself. Concerning his date there has 
been much dispute, and it seems that the traditional date of the 
Zoroastrians themselves, which places him around 600 b.c. 
can hardly be correct. The language of the Gddds is no less 
ancient than that of the Rgveda, and for this and other reasons 
the composition of the two texts must belong roughly to the 
same period. Old Persian, a south-western dialect, and one 
showing tendencies to modernisation in comparison with the 
earliest Avestan, is preserved in inscriptions of the Achaemenian 
kings in a special cuneiform alphabet invented for the purpose. 

The relations between this ancient Iranian and the language 
of the Veda are so close that it is not possible satisfactorily to 
study one without the other. Grammatically the differences 
are very small ; the chief differentiation in the earliest period 
lies in certain characteristic and well-defined phonetic changes 
which have affected Iranian on the one hand and lndo-Aryan 
on the other. It is quite possible to find verses in the oldest 
portion of the Avesta l which simply by phonetic substitutions 
according to established laws can be turned into intelligible 
Sanskrit. The greater part of the vocabulary is held in common 
and a large list could be provided of words shared between the 
two which are absent from the rest of Indo-European. This 
resemblance is particularly striking in the field of culture and 
religion, and may be illustrated by a few examples : Skt. 
hiranya Av. zaranya- 4 gold \ Skt. send, Av. haend, O. Pers. 
haind 'army', Skt. rsU-, Av., 0 . Pers. arsti- 'spear', Skt. 
ksatrd Av. xsadra - ‘ sovereignty Skt. dsura-, Av. ahum - 
* lord Skt. yajhi- } Av. yasna- ' sacrifice \ Skt. hotar Av. 
zaotar- ‘ sacrificing priest \ Skt. soma-, Av. haoma- i the sacred 
drink Soma Skt. dtharvan - ' a class of priest \ Av. adaurvan-, 
dOravan- 1 fire-priest Skt. aryamdn-, Av. airyaman- ‘ member 
of a religious sodality \ In the same way we find the names of 
divinities and mythological personages held in common, e.g,, 
vSkt. Mitrd Av. mi&ra Skt. Yatna -, son of Vivdsvant Av. 
Yirna, son of V ivahvant- , Skt. A pirn N dp at, Av. apqm napdt 
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1 Grandson of the waters 1 (a divinity), etc. In this field, how- 
ever, movements of religious reform with which the name of 
Zarathustra is associated have tended to alter the picture from 
the Iranian side. For instance Av. daeva-, O. Pers. daiva 
corresponding to Sanskrit devd- ' god ' has acquired the meaning 
of f devil \ In the same way some Vedic divinities appear in 
the Avestu as evil spirits : Skt. Indra Ndsatya- : Av. Indra, 
Ndyhaidya-. 

The material for Old Iranian is somewhat restricted both as to 
quantity and as regards the number of dialects represented. 
For the Middje Iranian period, thanks mainly to discoveries of 
the present century, the documentation is much wider. We 
now have, in addition to Middle Persian proper (Pahlavi) ex- 
tensive documents in two important East Iranian languages 
which are not represented in the early period, namely Sogdian 
and Saka (mainly in the dialect of Khotan, but with a few texts 
in a neighbouring dialect). The publication and interpreta- 
tion of the material in these languages has progressed rapidly 
and successfully, but the results are not yet in the main avail- 
able in a form easily accessible to students of general Indo-Aryan 
or Indo-European philology. Eventually a considerable contri- 
bution should be available from this source, because, although 
they cannot compete in antiquity with the Avestan and Old 
Persian texts, they constitute independent branches of Iranian 
which were not previously known and therefore have preserved 
things which were lost elsewhere from an early period . 1 

In the mediaeval period the domain of Iranian became very 
much restricted, mainly on account of Turkish expansion. 
Over large tracts of Central Asia Iranian has long since died out. 
It has remained principally in Iran or Persia proper, where 
modern Persian can look back to a continuous literary tradition 
of over a thousand years. On the periphery of this area, par- 
ticularly on the Indo-Iranian frontier, there are still many 
minor languages surviving in small areas, and one which is still 
important, namely Pasto, the official language of Afghanistan, 
At the other side of the territory in the Northern Caucasus 
Ossetic still survives from one of the numerous Iranian invas- 
ions of South Russia. 

1 For instance the IE word lor ‘ (young) pig \ Lat. porous, Lith. parkas, was 
not previously known in Indo-Iranian, but has now turned up in Khotanese : 
pa'sa 
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§2. Primitive Indo-European 

The Indo-Iranian languages which have been briefly out- 
lined form together one branch of the Indo-European family. 
The discovery of the historical relationship of 'the members of 
the Indo-European family was a direct result of the discovery 
of the Sanskrit language and literature by European scholars 
towards the close of the eighteenth century. The similarity of 
the Sanskrit language, both in grammar and vocabulary to the 
classical languages of Europe is so far-reaching that scholars 
familiar with Latin and Greek could not fail to be struck by the 
resemblance. Since up to this time there had existed no clear 
idea of the real nature of the development of languages and of 
their relations with each other, the explanation of this unex- 
pected but quite undeniable affinity could not be provided 
without a completely new and scientific approach to the study of 
language. In his famous address to the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in 1786, Sir William Jones indicated in broad outlines 
the significance of the new discovery : 

' The Sanscrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of 
wonderful structure ; more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than 
either ; yet bearing to both of them a stronger affinity both in 
the roots of verbs and the forms of grammar, than could 
possibly have been produced by accident ; so strong indeed 
that no philologer could examine them at all without believing 
them to have sprung from some common source, which perhaps 
no longer exists. There is a similar reason though not quite so 
forcible, for supposing that both the Gothick and the Celtick, 
though blended with a different idiom, had the same origin with 
the Sanscrit ; and the old Persian might be added to the same 
family.' 

The truth of these remarks has been adequately demon- 
strated by the subsequent development of the science of Com- 
parative Philology, which dates from this time. During the past 
century and a half the languages of the Indo-European family 
have been the subject of intensive scientific study. The main 
features of the parent language have been reliably recon- 
structed, and the historical and prehistorical development of 
the several branches has been worked out in detail. The 
methods and principles employed have been subject to pro- 
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gressive improvement and refinement, and new discoveries 
have continued and still continue to produce a wider and deeper 
understanding of the subject. The methods first evolved in the 
study of the Indo-European languages have further been 
successfully employed in the study of independent linguistic 
families (Semitic, Finno-Ugrian, Bantu, etc.). The whole 
science of linguistics has come into existence as a result of the 
stimulus provided by the discovery of Sanskrit. 

The Indo-European languages are divided into ten major 
branches, in addition to which there are known to have been 
other branches which have died out without leaving adequate 
record. The ten major branches are as follows : 

L Aryan or Indo-Iranian, summarised above. 

II. Baltic (Lithuanian, Lettish and the extinct Old Prussian) 
and Slavonic (Old Church Slavonic or Old Bulgarian, Russian, 
Polish, Czech, Serbo-Croatian, Bulgarian, etc.). These two 
groups are very closely related to each crther, though not as 
closely as Indo-Aryan and Iranian. There are some ancient 
divergencies between them which make it impossible to recon- 
struct a primitive Balto-Slavonic language, intermediate be- 
tween Indo-European and the existing languages in the same 
way as Indo-Iranian can be reconstructed. Nevertheless in view 
of their many close resemblances it is convenient to group them 
together under a common name, Balto-Slavonic. The earliest 
recorded Slavonic is the Old Bulgarian of the ninth century ; 
Lithuanian is known only from the sixteenth century. 

III. Armenian, known from the fifth century a.d. 

IV. Albanian, known only from modern times. 

These four groups are collectively known as the safcm-languages 
for reasons which will be explained below. Opposed to them are 
the ctfM^m-languages, which are as follows : 

V. Greek, with numerous dialects. The literature begins 
with the Homeric poems, c. 800 b.c., but during the last twenty- 
five years the decipherment of documents in the linear B script 
and Mycenean dialect has pushed back the history of the 
language by 500 years. 

VI. Latin, which has developed into the various Romance 
Languages (French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Rumanian, 
etc.). It is known in literature from c. 200 b.c., and there are 
scanty inscriptional remains from an earlier date. 

VII. Celtic, consisting of Continental Celtic or Gallic, 
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which is extinct, and Insular Celtic which is divided into Irish 
(Gaelic) and Brittanic (Welsh, Cornish, Breton). Literary records 
of Celtic begin with the Old Irish glosses of the eighth century. 

VIII. Germanic, which may be divided into East Germanic or 
Gothic (extinct), Nordic or Scandinavian, and West Germanic, 
to which belong the English and German languages. The 
earliest literary monument of Germanic is the Gothic translation 
of the Bible by Uifila (a.d. fourth cent.). 

The two major members of the family which remain to be 
mentioned are known from discoveries made in the present 
century. They are : 

IX. The so-called ‘ Tocharian * preserved in Buddhist manu- 
scripts discovered in Chinese Turkestan, dating from the sixth 
to the tenth centuries a.d. It is divided into two dialects which 
are for convenience termed A and B. 

X. Hittite, which is preserved in cuneiform tablets recovered 
from Boghaz-koi in Anatolia, the site of the capital of the 
ancient Hittite kingdom. The time covered by these records is 
the period from c. 1700 to c. 1200 B.c;., the bulk of them being 
dated towards the end of this period. It is the oldest recorded 
IE language, and at the same time in many ways aberrant from 
the usual type. Its discovery has raised many new and 
interesting problems. 

In addition to the major languages listed above, there existed 
in antiquity a considerable number of other IE languages which 
have become extinct and are known only from scanty remains 
in the form of inscriptions, proper names and occasional 
glosses. To put the Indo-European family into proper perspec- 
tive the more important of these are enumerated below. 

In the first place there are certain ancient languages of Asia 
Minor which together with Hittite form a special group. The 
cuneiform texts from Boghaz-koi include texts in two such 
languages, -Luwian and Palaean, which show close relationship 
with Hittite. The so-called Hittite Hieroglyphic inscriptions 
which have now been partially deciphered, have revealed a 
language which is closely related to the Luwian of the cuneiform 
texts. Later the Lycian language, in which there are inscrip- 
tions in alphabetic script, has been shown to have relationship 
with Luwian. Most recently the Lydian language, knowm from 
inscriptions from Sardis, has been shown, to belong with the 
above languages in the Anatolian group. 
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Fragmentary records of other Indo-European languages have 
been preserved from the Italian and Balkan peninsulas, and, 
resulting from a later movement of peoples, and separate from 
the above Anatolian group, in Western Asia Minor. In Italy 
Oscan and Umbrian are known from a fair number of inscrip- 
tions, and together with Latin they are classed as the Italic 
group. The language of the Siculi in Sicily is also considered to 
belong with Italic. In the south-east corner of Italy, Messapian 
is held to be a later introduction from across the Adriatic, 
possibly related to Illyrian. Venetic in North East Italy is 
classed as a separate Indo-European language, though showing 
some signs of relationship with Italic. In the Balkan peninsula 
the Illyrian language is known only from proper names, and 
there is an unsettled debate as to whether or not it is the 
ancestor of Albanian, The information of Thracian, the other 
main Balkan language in ancient times is equally scanty, and 
its position remains obscure. In Asia Minor fresh invasions 
from the Balkans brought to an end the Hittite empire (c. 1200 
b.c.) and introduced new Indo-European languages into the 
area. Of these Phrygian is scantily preserved in inscriptions. 

The languages of the Indo-European family have become 
more widely diffused over the world than those of any other 
linguistic family. They also form the majority of the cultivated 
languages of mankind. It is not surprising therefore that the 
question of the original home of Indo-European has been the 
subject of much speculation. In the early days it was usually 
held that this lay in Central Asia, and that from there successive 
waves of emigration had carried the various members of the 
family to Europe. This was mainly due to the exaggerated 
importance attached to Sanskrit and to confusion between the 
primitive Aryans of whom we have spoken with the much 
earlier Indo-Europeans. It is as we have seen reasonably cer- 
tain that it was from Central Asia, more specifically the Oxus 
valley, that the Indians and Iranians set out to occupy their 
respective domains. But there is not the slightest trace of 
evidence or probability that the ancestors^of the Germans, 
Celts, Greeks and other European members of the family were 
ever near this area. Consequently it is now usually held that 
the original home lay somewhere in Europe. The main argu- 
ment for this is the simple but effective one that it is in Europe 
that the greatest number of Indo-European languages, and the 
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greatest diversity of them is to be found, and this from the 
earliest recorded times. At an ancient period we find enormous 
stretches of Asia in the occupation of Indo-Iranian, a single 
member of the family, and as yet little differentiated ; in 
Europe on the other hand a concentration of many languages 
occupying comparatively restricted areas, and already markedly 
different from each other. It follows of necessity that the pres- 
ence of Indo-European in the Indo-Iranian area is the result of 
late colonial expansion on a vast scale, while in Europe the 
existence of such great diversity at the earliest recorded period 
indicates the presence there of Indo-European from remote 
antiquity. 

It is true that the discovery of the two Tocharian dialects in 
Chinese Turkestan has slightly modified this picture, and it has 
led some to think again of an Asiatic home* But the addition of 
one new branch only in Asia is obviously insufficient to turn the 
balance. Moreover the nature of Tocharian, which has under- 
gone profound and far-reaching phonetic changes strongly sug- 
gestive of alien influence, makes it clear that this language has 
travelled far from its original home. Somewhat similar changes 
have taken place in Hittite and the allied languages of Asia 
Minor, and this is held to have been due to the influence of the 
pre-Indo-European , languages which existed in that area 
(Proto-Hittite, Churrian, Urartean, etc.). So we may conclude 
that these languages also have been brought in by invaders, 
and since in ancient times the distribution of languages in this 
area was such that the non-Indo-European languages mentioned 
lay to the East and the Indo-European languages to the West, 
it becomes clear that the direction of the invasions must have 
been from the West, that is to say from Europe, across the 
Hellespont. Further it has been pointed out that the character- 
istics of this Asianic branch of Indo-European are such as can 
only be explained by the assumption that it was separated from 
the main branch of Indo-European at a period very much 
earlier than the movements which lead to the final break-up of 
IE linguistic unity. This means that the earliest of all the 
Indo-European migrations which can be deduced from our 
evidence, and one that must have antedated the migration of 
the Indo-Iranians by a very long period of time, already points 
to the existence in Europe of the Indo-European tongue. 

Within Europe it is possible to narrow down considerably the 
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territorial limits within which the cradle of the Indo-European 
languages is to be sought. It is known with reasonable cer- 
tainty that the Italian and Greek peninsulas were colonised 
from the North. The occupation of France and the British Isles 
by Celts from Central Europe occurred at a comparatively late 
date (c. 500 b.c.). The Iberian peninsula remained predomin- 
antly non-Indo-European till Roman times, and in modern 
Basque there still exists a survival of pre-Indo-European 
speech. The Eastern limit is indicated by the fact that before 
the two Asiatic migrations (Tocharian and Indo-Iranian) Indo- 
European must have been bounded to the East by an early 
form of Finno-Ugrian, and there is some evidence of contact be- 
tween these two families in the primitive period. There is 
reason to believe that the original centre of Finno-Ugrian expan- 
sion lay between the Volga and the Urals and this forms the 
extreme limit beyond which Indo-European was not to be 
found in the early stages of its history. This leaves the central 
portion of Europe extending from the Rhine to Central and 
Southern Russia, and it is probable that by the time of the 
Indo-Iranian migrations the larger part of this area had long 
been occupied by various Indo-European dialects. 

It is not possible to define the original Indo-European home- 
land in terms any narrower than these, nor is it desirable to try, 
since those who have attempted to do so have usually suffered 
from misconceptions about the nature of ‘ Primitive Indo- 
European ' and about the time when the earliest divisions 
began. The evolution of the Indo-European should not be re- 
garded as being on a par with that of the Romance languages 
from Latin. In the latter case the various languages are derived 
from a single unitary language, the language to begin with of 
one city. But in the case of Indo-European it is certain that 
there was no such unitary language which can be reached by 
means of comparison. It would be easy to produce, more or less 
ad infinitum a list of forms like Skt. nabhi Gk. 6 fjuf>a Aos* ' navel ', 
which although inherited directly from the primitive IE period, 
and radically related are irreducible to a single original. In fact 
detailed comparison makes it clear that the Indo-European that 
we can reach by this means was already deeply split up into a 
series of varying dialects. 

It is from this point of view that the question of the r split- 
ting ' of Indo-European should be regarded. It has not been 
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uncommon to find in works of general history or linguistics a 
conception that somewhere about the second half of the third 
millennium b.c. a single undivided Indo-European occupying a 
comparatively restricted area being taken by a series of migra- 
tions to the various countries where IE languages are later 
found, after which migrations the various individual languages 
were evolved. But it is now becoming clear that by this period 
the various members of the family must have already begun to 
assume their historic form. For instance when the Indo- 
Iranians first set off on their migrations from Europe, very 
likely about 2000 b.c. as is often suggested, they took with them 
not Indo-European which they subsequently proceeded to 
change into Indo-Iranian, but the Indo-Iranian which we can 
reconstruct, which had already assumed its essential features in 
the original European homeland. It is clear that once the 
migrations began over such wide territories all opportunities for 
unitary development of Indo-Iranian must have ceased, and 
since, as we have observed there quite undoubtedly was at one 
time a unitary development of Indo-Iranian, this must have 
taken place before any migrations began. 

What applies to Indo-Iranian must apply with equal force 
to the other members of the family. We have already remarked 
on the deep divergencies between the various European mem- 
bers of the family, and this can only be accounted for by pushing 
back the period of original division to a period much earlier than 
is usually assumed. If there ever existed a unitary Indo- 
European which spread from a restricted area, this lies long 
behind the earliest period which can be reached by any com- 
parison. ' Primitive Indo-European ’ must be regarded as a 
continuum of related dialects occupying an extensive territory 
in Europe (very likely the major part of the area indicated 
above), dialects which already before the period of the great 
migrations had begun to assume the character of separate 
languages. 



§3. Divisions of Indo-European 

The question of the early Indo-European dialects has been 
the subject of considerable study and some useful results have 
been acquired. It is possible to form a fair idea of their distribu- 
tion in the period preceding the emergence of the individual 
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languages. The most striking and important early dialect dis- 
tinction is that which separates the sate*»-languages from the 
em/wra-languages. These two groups are so named from the 
way they treat IE h in the word for ' hundred ’ (IE *krpt6m ) . 
The ctfwfton-languages preserve it as such (Lat. centum , Gk. 
€#caroi/, Ir. cet f Toch. A. kdnt) ; in the satam-languages it is 
changed to some kind of sibilant (Skt. iatdm , Av. satem, Lith. 
Siihtas , O. SI. suto). Similar changes occur in the case of IE § 
and gh. The languages participating in this change are Indo- 
Iranian, Balto-Slavonic, Armenian, Albanian. Since this fea- 
ture is so wide-spread, and since it occurs without any variation 
of the conditions in all the languages concerned, it must be 
assumed that the change took place in the Indo-European 
period, before the dispersal of the several languages, and that it 
affected a group of contiguous dialects within the Indo-Euro- 
pean area. The unity of these dialects, and of the languages 
derived from them is further confirmed by the fact that the loss 
of the labial element in the IE series k w , g w , g m h (e.g. Skt. kd- 
f who ? \ Lith. kds as opposed to Gk. tto-6*v, Lat. quo-d t 
Goth, has) is characteristic of precisely this same group of 
languages. 

Before the discovery of Tocharian and Hittite it was common 
to regard the centum-satem division as a division between 
Western and Eastern Indo-European, and it was customary to 
regard the centum - languages as a united group like the satem - 
languages. This was never altogether satisfactory, since not 
only ts Greek cut off from the Western IE languages by the 
intervening safcm-language Albanian, but also because apart 
from this it displays no special similarities with them, but 
rather with the satera-languages. The discovery of the new 
languages, which were unmistakeably centum- languages, made 
it quite impossible to speak of an East-West division any 
longer, and also made it clear that there was no unitary centum- 
group. The centum-la.ngua.ges are alike only in preserving 
original k, g, gh as occlusives, and it is a commonplace of lin- 
guistics that common preservations are not necessarily a sign 
that dialects or languages are closely related. We may there- 
fore substitute a division of the Indo-European dialects into : 

I. A central group which can be equated with the satem- 
languages, and is characterised by the innovations mentioned 
above. 
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II. Four peripheral dialect groups surrounding the central 
group, namely (i) West Indo-European comprising Italic, Celtic 
and Germanic ; (2) Greek, which however has special relations 
with the central group ; (3) Eastern Indo-European which has 
survived as ' Tocharian ' ; (4) Hittite and other IE languages 
of Asia Minor which separated earliest from the original IE 
stock. 

The historical distribution of the IE languages corresponds 
on the whole to this, but in the case of Sanskrit migrations at a 
comparatively late date took it to the extreme East of the Indo- 
European domain. Before this period its ancestor, primitive 
Indo-Iranian must have held a fairly central position, being 
directly in contact with the other dialects of the satem-group, 
and having to the East of it that form of Indo-European which 
eventually turned into the dialects A and B of Chinese Turke- 
stan. Its position can further be determined by the specially 
close relations which are found to exist between it and Balto- 
Slavonic. Since the Balts and the Slavs are not likely to have 
moved far from the positions in which they are to be found in 
their earliest recorded history, the original location of Indo- 
Iranian towards the South-East of this area becomes highly 
probable. 

The Western group of Indo-European languages consisting of 
Italic, Celtic and Germanic, is distinguished by certain com- 
mon features in grammar and vocabulary, which indicate a 
fairly close mutual connection in prehistoric times. These ties 
are particularly close in the case of Italic and Celtic, even 
though they are not sufficient to justify the theory of common 
Italo-celtic. The connections of Germanic with the other two 
groups are less close, but they are quite definite. At the same 
time it has some special affinities with Slavonic, and further with 
the central group in general (e.g. absence of the medio-passive 
terminations in -r). 

There is an almost complete absence of special features com- 
mon to Indo-Iranian and Western Indo-European. All that 
has been pointed out so far consists of certain common elements 
of vocabulary which have been largely eliminated in the rest of 
Indo-European. These words are in many respects highly inter- 
esting and important, but they consist entirely of ancient Indo- 
European words which have been preserved independently by 
two groups which otherwise have no special connection. Such 
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words are : Lat. credo , Ir. cretim , Skt. srad-dha- * believe 7 ; 

Lat. rex , Ir. ri 1 king 7 ; Skt, raj-, rAjan-, Ir. rtgain ‘ queen 7 ; 

Skt. rajni, Ir. rtge ‘ kingdom 7 ; Skt. rajya- ; Lat. ius ‘ justice 7 , 
iustus, Ir. nisse ‘ just, righteous ’, Skt. yos t A v.yaos' rightness, 
purity 7 ; Lat. ensis ‘ sword 7 , Skt. asi- ; Lat. res ' property ' ; 

Skt. rai - ; Ir. bro ' millstone 7 ; Skt. grAvan - (also, differently rr/ * 
formed Goth, qairnns, etc.) ; Ir. gert ' milk 7 , Skt. ghrtd- 
‘ ghee 7 ; Ir. aire (gen, s. airech) ' chief, noble 7 ; Skt. aryd ^<?\^ 
Ary a- ' master, lord, noble, Aryan \ More dubious is the old 
equation Lat, flamen, Skt. brahman- ‘ priest \ Many of these 
words are connected with religion, law, etc., and the fact that 
they are preserved in these two branches alone is due to the 
highly conservative tendencies which characterised the societies 
concerned. They do not imply any close connection between 
the original dialects on which the languages are based. 

Greek shows little sign of close connection with any of the 
other centum- groups. On the contrary its closest connection 
appears to be with the s^tew-languages, particularly with Indo- 
Iranian and Armenian. It is sufficient to glance through a 
comparative grammar of Sanskrit to see that the correspond- 
ences between Sanskrit and Greek are much more numerous 
than those between* Sanskrit and any other language of the 
family outside Indo-Iranian. This is particularly so in the case 
of verbal inflection. The fact that the two languages are 
recorded from such an early period is partly responsible for this 
state of affairs, but it is by no means entirely so. Some of the 
common features involved are of late Indo-European origin, 
and must be regarded as common innovations, and not as cases 
of the common preservation of ancient forms. For instance 
the Indo-European languages have no common form of the 
genitive singular of o-stems. The form -osyo which is common 
to Greek (-oio, ov), Armenian (-oy) and Indo-Iranian (Skt. 

- asya , Av. -ahya) has no more claim to antiquity than Italo- 
Celtic -i or the Hittite form {-as, <os) which appears to be 
identical with the nominative. In fact the great variations in 
case suggest that the various forms have developed in the late 
Indo-European period when the language was already widely 
divided into dialects. It is therefore important evidence of 
close prehistoric connection. Likewise the augment is found 
only in Greek (e^epe), Indo-Iranian (Skt. dbharat) and Armen- 
ian [eber), with traces of Phyrgian. Since there is no reason to 
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believe that it ever existed as a regular component of the verbal 
inflection in those languages in which it is not recorded, its 
development in Indo-Iranian, Greek and Armenian must be 
regarded as a common innovation of the closely related dialects 
on which they are based. The elimination of the r- endings of 
the medio- passive in Sanskrit and Greek is a significant common 
characteristic. Phonetically Sanskrit and Greek show a common 
treatment of the sonant nasals (IE n t ip) , replacing them by the 
vowel a. In view of the close connection that exists between 
them in other respects this is unlikely to be a matter of chance. 
In other respects, e.g. in the matter of prothetic vowels Greek 
seems to be closest to Armenian, and there are also some 
remarkable coincidences of vocabulary between them. 

The fact that Greek shows more signs of close connection 
with the sataw-languages Armenian and Indo-Iranian than with 
any other is in striking contrast to the absence in it of the dis- 
tinctive sound changes of the satdm group. We must assume 
that the IE dialect on which Greek is based was originally in the 
closest contact with the central dialect group, but that this 
contact was severed at a period preceding the satdm sound 
changes. 

The most striking thing about the two Tocharian languages 
is that they have no special connections whatever with Indo- 
Iranian, the only other Asiatic family. They are no closer to 
Indo-Iranian — in some respects they appear more different — 
than to languages far to the West like Italic and Celtic-. This is 
in accordance with the fact that the parent dialect of Indo- 
Iranian was originally a central dialect, and as such would have 
with a dialect on the Eastern periphery, from which Tocharian 
is descended, no more in common than with the percursors of 
Italic and Celtic on the extreme West. Neither have they any 
special relations with any other of the individual groups of 
Indo-European. The prevalence of the middle terminations in r 
in Tocharian does not indicate any close relationship with Italo- 
Celtic on the one hand or with Hittite on the other, but merely 
a type of inflection that was characteristic of early Indo- 
European, but was tending to be reduced or eliminated in the 
later period in dialects of the central area. Attempts to find 
other evidence of connection with one group or another have 
been singularly lacking in results. The two languages have 
become much altered from the original Indo-European. The 
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old system of nominal inflection has to a large extent broken 
down, and the percentage of words in the vocabulary for which 
it is possible to find satisfactory etymologies is comparatively 
small. At the same time some features of the two languages 
have an ancient aspect which suggests that they are derived 
from a comparatively early form of Indo-European. This 
would imply a comparatively early migration in the case of 
Tocharian, and such an assumption accounts best for the great 
difference between Tocharian and Indo-Iranian. We must 
assume that an Eastern Indo-European dialect group had for 
centuries existed in isolation before the comparatively late 
migration which took Indo-Iranian to Asia from the central 
Indo-European area. 

The separation of Hittite and the languages allied to it from 
the main body of Indo-European must have taken place 
earliest of all. This is the only way to explain the great differ- 
ences which exist between it and the type of Indo-European 
that has been reconstructed from the previously known mem- 
bers of the family. The most striking feature of Hittite is the 
preservation of h, which has elsewhere disappeared. In addition 
to this the language deviates from the usual type in many 
other respects. In the formation of nouns the percentage of 
consonantal stems, and in particular the old neuter types in l 
and r alternating with n, is much greater than in the standard 
types of Indo-European, The feminine gender is undeveloped. 
The inflection of nouns is much simpler than in the type of 
Indo-European represented by Sanskrit, and there is no reason 
to believe that this is due to losses on the part of Hittite. Above 
all, the conjugation of the verb differs widely from the system 
reconstructed largely by the comparison of Sanskrit and Greek, 
which at one time passed for primitive Indo-European. Con- 
sideration of these facts has led some scholars, notably E. Stur- 
tevant, to separate Hittite from the Indo-European family 
proper, and to postulate an earlier Indo-Hittite from which 
Hittite on the one hand and Indo-European on the other are 
separately descended. The majority of opinion is against this 
extreme view and it seems more satisfactory to speak of Early 
and Late Indo-European, rather than of Indo-Hittite and Indo- 
European. It has already been pointed out that the dialect 
divisions of Indo-European go back to a period long antedating 
the migration of Indo-Iranian. Even though the separation of 
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Hittite must have been very early indeed, it need not have 
preceded the beginning of these dialectal divergences of Indo- 
European. Certainly there was no united Indo-European in 
the late period, which the Indo-Hittite theory demands. It is 
true that much of the evolution which has taken place in Indo- 
European outside Hittite, and which must be placed in the 
period following the separation of Hittite, is evolution common 
to all the branches (e.g. the development of the feminine) , but 
this is easily understandable as long as the various dialects 
remained in contiguity. The important difference now is that 
instead of thinking simply in the terms of Primitive Indo- 
European we may now distinguish Early Indo-European of the 
time previous to the separation of Hittite, and Late Indo- 
European characterised by certain developments which can be 
determined, in which different dialects evolving in common were 
gradually beginning to assume the character of different lan- 
guages. 



§4. Indo-Iranian and Balto-Slavonic 

The satem-languages, apart from Indo-Iranian are only known 
from times much more recent than most of the centum- lan- 
guages. Further there is the possibility that some ancient 
members of this group, notably in the Balkan and Danubian 
regions, have disappeared without record. It is therefore not 
possible to form a precise idea of the position of Indo-Iranian 
within the satpm group as a whole at an early period. The only 
thing that emerges clearly is that there did at one time exist a 
special relationship between early Indo-Iranian and those 
dialects of Indo-European which developed eventually into the 
Baltic and Slavonic languages. Since this is important for the 
location of the early home of Indo-Iranian, the evidence may be 
given in some detail. 

Phonetically the most noteworthy common feature is the 
change of s to / {> Slav, ch) after k } r , i and u in Indo-Iranian and 
Slavonic, and after r also in Lithuanian . 1 This is unlikely to be a 
matter of chance, since the conditions under which the change 
takes place are so closely parallel. The conclusion which must 
be drawn is that at one time the two branches were in close 
geographical proximity, and that this innovation affecting IE $ 
1 For examples see p. 79. 
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established itself over a limited area comprising Slavonic and 
Indo-Iranian, but excluding the rest of Indo-European. The 
fact that the change appears only to a very small extent in 
Baltic demonstrates that the Baltic group was to a certain 
extent autonomous of Slavonic even at this early date. 

Another change which has occurred in both groups is that of 
k to £ before the vowels £, t. 1 This however seems to be a case of 
parallel independent development. In Old Slavonic the paradig- 
matic alternation occasioned by this change, and by the second 
Slavonic palatalisation, remains in full force (e.g. Nom. S. 
vluku, Voc. vlu£e f Loc. vluce). Such alternation has been elim- 
inated in Sanskrit even at the earliest period, and it is unlikely 
that it could have maintained itself in Slavonic over the very 
long period that it would be necessary to assume if the change 
in Slavonic had been so ancient. 

In grammar a fair number of special features common to both 
groups can be enumerated, though there are also some notable 
divergences. The most important of these latter is the existence 
in Balto-Slavonic in common with Germanic of an element -m- 
which appears regularly in place of the -bh- which is familiar 
from Sanskrit and other IE languages (e.g. Dat, abl. PI, Lith. 
vilkdms, SI. vlukomu, Goth waif am : Skt. vfkebhyas). This is an 
ancient Indo-European divergence cutting across the usual 
dialect divisions. Another idiosyncrasy of Balto-Slavonic is the 
use of the old ablative to form the genitive singular of 0-stems : 
Lith. vilko, O. SI. vluka. 

In spite of these divergences there are many special gram- 
matical features uniting the two groups. The more important 
of these may be briefly enumerated : 

A. Nominal Inflection : (1) Nominative without r of r- stems, 
Skt. maid 1 mother svdsd ‘ sister ' ; O, SI. mati , Lith, moil, 
sesuo. (2) The locative plural in -su (as opposed to -at in Greek) 
is found only in these two groups : Skt. vfkesu, O. SI. vlucechu. 
(3) The Dual inflection is closely similar, containing a good deal 
that is not found elsewhere, e.g. Skt. Nom. D. bale, yug £ , 
namam, mdnasi, aksl , sunU ; O. SI. zene, ize, imeni , tehsi, oci 
(Lith. ak i), syny (Lith. sUnu), Gen. D. Skt. tayos , dvayos : O. SI. 
toju , dvoju . (4) A similar development in the singular stem of 
feminine nouns in -d : e. g. Instr. Skt. tdyd , senayd : O. SI. tojg, 
rQkojg, Loc. Skt. sdndydm , Av. haenaya : Lith. rankoje . (5) 

1 For examples see p. 76. 
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Close similarity in the declension of i- and u- stems, as 
illustrated by equations like Dat. S. Skt. sundve : 0, SI. synovi. 

B. Pronouns and A dverbs : (i) Common characteristics in the 
form of the personal pronouns, e.g. Nom. S. in -om t Skt. ahdnt , 
O. SI. azu , nasalised accusative, Skt. mini, 0. SI. Gen. S. 
Av. mana, 0. SI, mene (as opposed to Skt. mama). (2) The 
extended stem of the demonstrative pronoun, etc., in certain 
cases, e.g. Dat. S. Masc. Skt. tasmai f O. Pruss. kasntu stesmu, 
O. SI. tomu, Fem. Skt. tdsyai , O. Pruss, stessiei . (3) Preference 
for the interrogative stem k w o- as opposed to the stem k w i-, 
Skt, ka- f Lith. kds. (4) The possession of certain common pro- 
nominal stems, e.g. Av, ava~ f O. SI. ov& t Skt. Av. ana Lith. 
ands, O. SI. onu . (5) Various adverbs, Skt. kuha } Av. kuda 
* where \ 0. SI. ktide, Skt. kadd ' when ? iada 1 then ', Lith. 
kadd y tadd , Skt. nd 1 like \ Lith. net , Skt. bahis ‘ outside \ O. SL 
bezu ‘ without J f Skt, vind, O. SI. vune ‘ outside ’, O, Pers, 
(1 avahya ) radi 1 on account of {that}', O. SI. (logo) radi. 

C. The Verb. In the conjugation of the verb features special 
to Indo-Iranian and Balto-Slavonic are not remarkably com- 
mon. This may partly be due to the fact that Slavonic (and to a 
greater extent, Baltic) is only recorded late, and in the verbal 
inflection is less conservative than it is in the nominal inflection 
(e.g. loss of the perfect and the middle). Points of note are 
(1) similarities in the s- aorist, e.g, vrddhi of root (SI. vesti : 
vesu } Skt. vdhati avdksam) and termination -om of isg. (as 
opposed to Gk. a) ; (2) The future in syo- is found with cer- 
tainty only in Indo- Aryan and Lithuanian : Skt. ddsyami ' I 
will give 1 Lith, duosiu ; (3) The causative is well developed in 
both groups, and many identical forms can be quoted, e.g. Skt. 
bodhdyati ‘ he awakens O. SI. buzdg, buditi. 

In the sphere of vocabulary Indo-Iranian shares with Baltic 
and Slavonic a considerable number of words which are not 
found in the other Indo-European languages. These corres- 
pondences are much more numerous than those which can be 
discovered between Indo-Iranian and any other member of the 
family, and they supply important evidence for the early con- 
nection of the two families. There is for instance no common 
Indo-European word for ' goat \ Sanskrit ajd- is connected 
with Lith. ozys , but parallels are absent in other IE languages. 
Greek and Armenian which go together in this case, as frequently 
have a similar word (a?f, arc) , but one that cannot be united 
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with it according to the laws of IE phonology. Another word is 
peculiar to the Western IE languages (Lat. haedus, Engl, goat , 
etc.). The distribution of these words corresponds roughly to 
the dialectal division sketched above, and illustrates the impor- 
tance of vocabulary in the study of this question. The deriva- 
tive ajina- ' skin ' corresponds to O. Sh azmu , jaztno, and in 
both languages an original meaning ‘ goat’s skin ' has been 
widened to the meaning 1 skin ’ in general. There is also a class 
of words in which the root is common to many IE languages, 
but the particular suffix found in Indo-Iranian is found else- 
where only in 'Slavonic and Baltic. Examples of these are : 
Skt. phina - ‘ foam O. Pr. spoayno , Lith. spdine, as opposed to 
the Western IE words with w-suffix (Lat. spurna, Engl, foam), 
Skt. dak§ina - ‘ right (-hand) 1 corresponds exactly to 0. SI. 
desinu, Lith. desine , whereas various different suffixes appear in 
other languages (Gk. Lat. dexter , Goth. 

taihswa). Similarly Skt. grivd ‘ neck ' and O. SI. griva ‘ mane ' 
correspond exactly in formation, but can be compared only as 
far as the root is concerned with Gk. hiprj ‘ neck’ {J g w er). 
The n- suffix of Skt. majjdn- reappears only in Slavonic (O. SI. 
mozdanu) and Baltic (O. Pruss. muzgeno). A form corresponding 
precisely to Skt. misrd- ‘ mixed ' appears only in Lith. mtsras . 

Another feature which deserves consideration is the existence 
of special meanings common to the two groups. The meaning 
‘ wake ’ is common to Skt. budh- and the related Balto-Slavonic 
words, but is not found in other languages. The meaning 
' write ’ of Iranian (ni-)pi$- recurs in O. SI. pisati . 

Of the remaining words which are peculiar to Indo-Iranian 
and Balto-Slavonic the following are the most important: 
Av. spdnta - ‘ holy \ O. SI. svqtu, Lith. fventas ; Skt. savyd- 
' left Av. haoya- } O. SI. sup ; Skt. barhts ‘ bed of Kusa grass 
Av. bar9zis ‘ cushion, pillow O. SI. blazina ' cushion ’ ; Skt. 
krsnd- ‘black’, 0. SI. crunu, O. Pruss. kirsnan ; Skt. bhdra- 
1 fight, battle cf, O. SI. borjo * fight ’ ; Skt. ostha- ' lip 
O. SI. usta, O. Pruss. austin 1 mouth J ; Skt. avatd- ‘ spring, 
well Lett, aviiots ; Av. var?sa - ‘ hair V O. SI. vlasu, Russ. 
volos; Skt. gin- ‘mountain’, Av. gatri-, 0. SI. gora ‘id’, 
Lith. girici; gire 1 forest ’ ; Skt. tusnim ‘ silently Av. tusni- 
‘ silent \ O. Pruss. tusnan ; Skt. tucchyd- 1 empty Khotanese 
ttussaa-, O. SI. lusti, Lith. iiiscias ‘ id ’ ; Skt. dddhi (gen. 
dadhnas ) ‘ curds O. Pruss. dadan ; Skt. pdyas ‘ milk Av. 
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paema, Lith. penas (with varying suffixes) ; Av. xsvid - 1 milk 
cf. Lith. sviestas 1 butter 1 ; Skt. dngdra - 1 coal ’, O. SI. gglt, 
Russ, ugol* ; Skt. bradhna - ' yellowish, light-coloured \ 0. SI. 
bronii ' white ' ; Skt. drbha - f small, child cf. Russ, rebenok 
‘ child 1 ; Skt. vratd- 4 vow Av. urvata O. SI. rota 4 oath 1 ; 
Skt. dndd- 4 egg, testicle ’ (Kalasa ondrak 4 egg '), O. SI. j$dro 
' testicle * ; Skt. pdmsu- 1 dust ' Av. pasnu -, 0. SI. pesuku 
'sand 1 ; Skt. dhana ‘com, grain', Pers. ttana, Lith. duona 
‘bread'; Skt. syamd syavrf- ‘dark-coloured’, Lith. semas 
4 grey Skt. sdndra- 4 thick, viscid cf. O.SI. krivinyje, 

sjadry krovnyja ' thickened, congealed blood ' ; Pers. raz 4 vine , 
vine-tendril O. SI. loza ; Av. fsarama-, Pers. sarm ' shame 
O. SI. sramu ; Skt. sraraa- 4 lame O. SI. chromu ; Av. hcima- 
* the same \ Pali sdmam adv. 4 self, of oneself O. SI. samu 
‘ self ’ ; Skt. vispdti - 4 head of settlement or clan Av. vTspaiti -, 
Lith. viespats 4 lord 1 ; Av. sardta- 4 cold ', Lith. iia/tas ; Skt. 

4 vegetables, greens Lith, ‘ green fodder ’ ; Skt. 

saphara - 4 Cyprinus sophore Lith. sdpalas ‘ Cyprinus dobula ’ ; 
Skt. iakund- 4 (large) bird 0. SI. sokolu 4 falcon ? ; Skt. sctpu- 

4 drift wood Lith, sapai ; Skt. bhanga- 4 wave Lith. bangd. 

Among verbs which are common to the two groups we may 

mention Skt. hdvate 4 calls Av. zavaiti , O. SI. zovetu ; Skt. 

svit- * to be bright, white \ Lith. sviteti, 0. SI. sviteti ; Skt. bhi-, 
bhayate 4 fear O. SI. bojg sg, Lith. bijaus ; Skt. pru$-, prusnati 
4 sprinkle 0. SI. prysngti ; Skt, dham-, dkmd- 4 to blow 
O. SI. dump, dgti , Lith. dumiu, dumti ; Skt. bryih-, brmhate 
4 (elephant) trumpets \ Lith. brenzgn, branzgu 4 to sound, make 
a noise ’ ; Skt. muc- 4 to release, Lith. mitnkit , miikti 4 to get 
loose ’ ; Skt, gf-, grndti 4 praises \ O. Pruss. girtwei 4 to praise 
Lith. giriu, girti. 

The list of common words and other features which are 
special to the two groups is clearly impressive, and the whole 
of the material must be referred to the period of Primitive 
Indo-lraniari. When on the contrary we look for signs of 
special contact between Iranian itself and Slavonic (or Baltic) 
we find that there are practically none. It is true that some of 
the words that are listed above are found only in Iranian and 
not in Sanskrit, but it is equally possible to point out others in 
which the reverse is the case. Furthermore if we take such a 
word, e.g. Av. spjnta-, 0. SI. svgtu, Lith. sventas, it is immedi- 
ately clear that the form of the Baltic and Slavonic words is 
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such that they cannot be derived either from the Primitive 
Iranian form (*svanta-) or the Primitive Indo-Iranian (*£vanta-) t 
but that all the words must be referred to an earlier satsm form 
(*svcnto~). 

Attempts to find examples of Iranian loanwords in Slavonic 
have been singularly unsuccessful. There is a Russian word 
sobdka ' dog ' which is plausibly derived from Median onaKa 
(Herod.) but the word is not pan-Slavonic, and it remains quite 
obscure by what means the word has reached Russian. In the 
case of Russ, topor ' axe J _, Pers. tabar, w T e are dealing with a 
migratory word of uncertain origin. Iranian origin has been 
assumed for SI. suto ' ioo ' because the form of the word does 
not agree with Slavonic phonology, but neither is it the form 
we would expect to be derived from Iranian satzm (which 
should give so*-). There is a remarkable coincidence between 
the Slavonic word for ‘ god * (O. SI, bogu) and O. Pers. baga 
but in view of the complete absence of other loanwords it is 
better to see in these w T ords a case of common inheritance. 

This absence of Iranian influence on Slavonic is surprising in 
view of the repeated incursions of Scythian tribes into Europe, 
and the prolonged occupation by them of extensive territories 
reaching to the Danube. Clearly at this later period the Slavs 
must have remained almost completely uninfluenced politically 
and culturally by the Iranians. On the other hand at a much 
earlier period (c. 2000 b.c.) before the primitive Aryans left 
their European homeland, Indo-Iranian and the prototypes of 
Baltic and Slavonic must have existed as close neighbours for a 
considerable period of time. Practically all the contacts which 
can be found between the two groups are to be referred to this 
period and this period alone. 

§5. Indo-Iranian and Finno-ugrian 

During the same period there is conclusive evidence of con- 
tact between Indo-Iranian and Finno-ugrian, a neighbouring 
family of non-Indo-European languages. This latter family 
consists of three European languages which have attained the 
status of literary languages, Finnish, Esthonian and Hungarian, 
and a number of now minor languages which are spoken by a 
small number : Lapp, Mordwin, Ceremis, Zyryan, Votyak, 
Vogul, Ostyak. Of these Vogul and Ostyak are now found to 

B 
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the East of the Urals, but are considered to have moved there 
from the West. These two, with Hungarian form the Ugrian 
sub-group, and are distinguished from the rest by certain com- 
mon features. The Hungarians moved from the region of the 
Volga to the territory they now occupy in the ninth century. 
In Siberia there are several Samoyede languages which as a 
group are related to Finno-Ugrian. The two families are 
classed together as the Uralian languages. 

Even before the Indo-Iranian period there is evidence of 
contact between Indo-European and Finno-Ugrian. Certain 
remarkable coincidences (e.g. Lat. sal * salt \ Finn, suola ; 
Skt. mddhu 1 honey ', Gk. ^ U 9 v : Finn, mete- ; Skt. ndman-, 
Gk, ovofia 1 name ' : Finn, nime-, Goth, wato * water \ etc. : 
Fi. vete~) have long since attracted attention, but there is lack of 
agreement as to how exactly they are to be interpreted. One 
theory is that the two families are ultimately related, but the 
available evidence is not sufficient to establish this with any 
certainty. On the whole it seems more probable that the 
coincidences, insofar as they are not due to chance, are the 
result of mutual contact and influence in the early prehistoric 
period. 1 

Evidence is both more abundant and easier to interpret when 
it comes to early Indo-Iranian contacts with Finno-Ugrian, 
Here it is possible to point out a considerable number of words 
in Finno-Ugrian which can be shown to have been borrowed 
from Indo-Iranian at this stage. The most important of the 
Finno-Ugrian words which have been ascribed to Indo-Iranian 
are as follows : 

(i) Finn, sata * ioo \ Lapp, cuotte , Mordv. sado, Cer. siiSo, 
Zyry. so, Voty. &u, Vog. sat , $ai t Osty. sot, sdt, Hung, szdz : 
Skt. satdm , Av. satrm. (2) Mordv. azoro , azor * lord \ Voty. 
uz’ir, Zyry. ozir * rich ' ; Vog. oter, dter ' hero ' : Skt. dsnra, 
' lord ', Av. ahura- ‘ id \ (3) Finn, vasara ' hammer Lapp. 
v&ler t Mordv. vizir , uzer : Skt. vdjra - ' Indra's weapon \ Av. 
vazra- ' club, mace (4) Finn, porsas, Zyry. pori , porys , 

1 Borrowings are likely to have occurred in both directions, and usually it is 
difficult to decide which family has been the borrower. As an example of a 
probable loan from Finno-Ugrian we may quote Engl, whale, O.N. hvalr , 
O. Pruss. kalis: Av. kara- ‘ mythical fish living in the Rar)ha { -Volga) : 
Finn, kola ' fish ' etc. The restriction of the meaning indicates that the IE 
languages are the borrowers, and it is likely that Iranian and the northern 
IE languages have done so separately. 
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Voty. pars , paris ‘ pig ' was ascribed to an Aryan *parsa- 
( — Lat. porctts) and this is now attested by Khotanese pd'sa -. 
(5) Finn, or as 1 (castrated) boar \ Mordv. ures 1 id ' : Skt. 

vardha -, Av. vardza- ‘ boar \ (6) Finn. Mordv. aiar, Cer. 
vodar 4 udder 7 ; Skt. Udhar " ' id * ; (7) Finn, ora , Mordv. 

uro, Hung, dr ' awl* : Skt. ard ‘ id ’ ( — OHG ala, etc.); 
(8) Hung, ostor ‘ whip Vog. osier , Cer. wostyr : Skt. dstrd, 
Av. as/ra ' whip r (J~aj- ‘ to drive ’) ; (9) Hung, arany ' gold \ 
Vog. sureri, saren, Mordv. sirne, Zyry. Voty. zarm : Skt. 

hiranya Av. zaranya- ; (10) Finn. ara> 4 value, price \ Hung. 
a>, etc. : Skt. arghd *, Osset, ary ' id ' (Lith. alga, etc.) ; (11) 
Finn, sisar 1 sister Mordv. sazor, Cer. iuzar : Skt. svdsar-. 
Av. x Y aykar - ; (12) Hung, 4 beer \ Voty. sur, Vog. sor t Osty. 
sar : Skt. swra 4 strong drink \ Av. hurd ; (13) Finn, sarvi 
' horn Mordv. iuro, Cer. sur, Lapp coarwe , Hung, szarv : 
Av. srvd ‘horn' ( = Gk. xepas, etc.); (14) Vog. suorp , 

ior/j * elk ' : Skt. sarabhd- 4 a kind of deer ' (from the root of the 
last) ; (15) Mordv. sed f 4 bridge ' : Skt. sdtu-, Av. haetu - ; 

(16) Mordv. v^rgas ' wolf Zyry, vtirkas : Skt. vfka Av. 
vdhrka - ; (17) Zyry, Voty, /wrm 4 grass ' : Skt. ; (18) 
Zyry. i/orA 4 kidney J : Skt. vrkkd-, Av. vzrthka- 4 id 1 ; (19) Vog. 
/as ‘ stranger ' ; Skt. ddsd- 4 non-Aryan, slave ' ; (20) Hung. 
vdszon ' linen ' : Skt. vdsana- 4 garment, cloth \ (21} Fi. mehi- 
Idinen 1 bee \ Mordv. mekS, Cer. Zyry. Voty. mus , Hung. 

mih : Skt. maks-, mdksd , mdksikd 4 bee, fly \ Av. maxst 4 fly ' ; 
(22) Fi. siika-nen ‘ beard of grain, etc. 1 , Mordv. iwva, Cer. iw, 
Zyry, s« : Skt. swAa- 4 id 7 ; (23) Mordv, sava, seja 4 goat 7 : 
Skt. chiga 

The detailed problems raised by these and other comparisons 
are not without complications, but certain general conclusions 
emerge clearly. Most important of all is the fact that, taking 
the words as a whole, the primitive forms which have to be 
assumed after a comparison of the Finno-Ugrian forms, are 
identical with those which have been reconstructed for primi- 
tive Indo-Iranian, and are free of any of the later sound 
changes which are characteristic of Iranian on the one hand and 
Indo-Aryan on the other. This is quite well illustrated by the 
first word which represents a primitive form sata- (the Indo- 
Iranian and Sanskrit form) and not sata - (the Iranian form). 
The characteristic Iranian change of s to h is uniformly absent 
(3 Mordv, azoro , n Mordv, sazor , 15 Mordv. sed\ etc.). Like- 
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wise characteristic Indo-Aryan changes such as of zh, jh to h 
are not to be found {5 Finn, or as, etc.). There is therefore not 
the slightest doubt that the period when these borrowings took 
place was the primitive Indo-Iranian period, and it appears 
probable that the seat of this primitive Indo-Iranian must have 
been in the region of the middle Volga and the Urals for this 
contact to have been possible. 

One point that is noticeable when looking at a few of these 
words is that the change of Indo-European l, l to Aryan r, r has 
already taken place (7 Finn, ora, 9, Vog. sareri , etc., 16. Mordv. 
vargas ). This is a change which is complete in Iranian, but in- 
complete in Indo-Aryan. That is to say that there were dialects 
in early Indo-Aryan which preserved IE l (not /), as well as 
those (the Rigvedic) which agreed with Iranian in this respect. 

The Finno-Ugrian forms show that this feature must have 
already been widespread in the earlier, Indo-Aryan period, and 
the existence of r-forms in the Aryan of the Near East cor- 
roborates this. It cannot however have been universal, for 
in that case no /-forms would have been found in Sanskrit 
at all. 

It is usually quite clear that these words have been borrowed 
by Finno-Ugrian from Indo-Iranian and not vice versa. We 
have equivalents of the words in other IE languages, and before 
being borrowed into Finno-Ugrian they have undergone the 
changes characteristic of the Aryan branch. Even where an 
Indo-Iranian word has no actual equivalent in the other IE 
languages, its structure and the possibility of deriving it from a 
known IE root will often show it to be an old inherited word. 

For instance Skt. vdjra Av. vazra~ f is formed with the well- 
known suffix -ra (IE -ro), and can be derived from the IE root 
which appears in Gk. (F)aywfu 4 break, smash \ There are 
however a few words in the above list where it is not possible to 
be certain in this way. Nothing like the Indo-Iranian word for 
' bee ' (No. 21) is found in any other IE language, and this 
makes it more likely on the whole that in this case the Indo- 
Iranians have adopted a Finno-Ugrian word. Similar considera- 
tions apply to Nos. 22 (Skt. suka-) and 23 (Skt. chaga -). There 
may be further examples of Finno-Ugrian words in Indo- 
Iranian, but the matter has never been investigated from this 
point of view. As plausible equations we may mention : 

Skt. kapha- ' phlegm \ Av. kafa - , Pers. kaf 'foam, scum: ^ 
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Hung, hah 1 foam, froth, cream \ Veps. kobe ' wave, foam \ 

Sam. (Kam.) khdwil 1 foam ' ; Skt. kiipa 1 pit, well 1 : Fi, kuoppa 
1 pit Lapp guoppe y Cer. kiip , Voty. gop , etc. ; Skt. saldkd c/u*a 
' splinter, etc/ : Hung, szilank ' chip, splinter Fi. sale , 3. saleen c 
‘ id \ etc. In cases like these, and others could be added, no 
IE etymology has been found for the Sanskrit words. Since it is 
certain that we must assume long contact between the early 
Indo-Iranians and the neighbouring Finno-ugrians, and since 
there is no reason why the movement of words should have been 
entirely one way, we should consider Finno-Ugrian to be a 
likely source of Aryan words in cases like the above where 
striking similarity in form and meaning is found. 

§6. Aryans in the Near East 

The earliest recorded traces of the Aryan peoples come 
neither from India nor from Iran, but from the Near East. 

The presence of Aryans in this area is recorded principally in 
documents of the Mitanni kingdom of North Mesopotamia 
during the period 1500-1300 b.c. The list of royal names pre- 
served in a variety of cuneiform documents has a distinctly 
Aryan appearance, even though their interpretation is not 
absolutely certain in all cases. The names of these kings are as 
follows : Sutarna , Par£asatar> Saussatar, Artaddma, Ariafumara, 
Tnsratha, Matiwdza, i.e. in Indo-Aryan form Sutarana - (cf. Ved. 
sutdrman -), Prasdstar - ‘ director, ruler \ * 5 auksatra- ‘ son of 
Suksatra- (?)', Rtadhdman - (nom. Rtadhdmd) V.S., Rtasmara- 
‘ mindful of right \ *Tvisratha -, cf. V. tvesdratha- ‘ having 
rushing chariots *Mativdja- £ victorious through prayer \ 

In addition there are found in private documents from this area 
written in Assyrian a number of proper names of local notables 
which can be interpreted as Aryan, e.g. Artamna, Bardasva, 
Biryasura, Purusa, Saimafura, Saiaivaza , i.e, Rtamna - ' mindful 
of the law \ V drddhdsva- * son of Vrddhdsva- \ Vtryasura - 
* hero of valour Purusa- ' man, male \ Ksemasura - ‘ hero of 
peace or security *, Sdtavdja- 4 who has won prizes’ (Bvr. cf. 
v. Vdjasdti -) . 

This was a period of the expansion of Mitanni influence in 
the surrounding territories. Consequently we come across 
rulers of neighbouring principalities having similar Aryan 
names, and this extends as far as Syria and Palestine. The 
dearest examples of Aryan names among these are Suvardata : 
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*svarddta- ‘ given by heaven \ Satuara : *Satvara- , a stem 
bearing the same relation to Skt. satvan - 4 powerful, victorious : 
a warrior \ as does Skt. isvard - ' lord 1 to Av. isvan- ; Aria - 
manya : Rtamanya- 1 thinking on the law \ Biridasva : Vrdd- 
haiva - 1 possessing large horses Biryawdza : Fwyauo/a- 

4 having the prize of valour \ Indarota : Indrotd- (RV) 4 helped 
by Indra \ Subandu : Subandhu 

The contemporary 7 Hittite kingdom had close relations both 
of peace and war with the Mitanni kingdom, and some of the 
documents from the Hittite capital provide important evidence 
for the presence of Aryans in the Mitanni country. The most 
interesting of these documents is a treaty concluded between 
the Hittite king Suppiluliuma and the Mitanni king Matiwaza 
(c. 1350 b.c.). Among the divinities sworn by in this document 
there occur four well known Vedic divine names. They are 
Indara, Mitra$(il) , Nasatia(nna) t Uruvana$s{il) , which stripped 
of their non-Aryan terminations are unmistakeably Ved. Indra-, 
Mitra Nasatya and Varuna-. It is clear that not only Aryan 
language, but also Aryan religion in a form closely resembling 
that known from the Rgveda, was current in this region of the 
Near East during this period. 

The introduction of the horse to the countries of the Near 
East which took place during the early part of the second 
miUenium b.c. seems to have been due mainly to these Aryans. 
The usefulness of this animal in war soon made it popular in 
the neighbouring kingdoms, among them the Hittites, Among 
the archives of the Hittite capital there exists a treatise on the 
care and training of horses. This is WTitten in the Hittite 
language, but the author, who had charge of the royal horses 
was a Mitannian called Kikkuli. Furthermore some of the 
technical terms used in the work are Aryan words. These are 
aika vartanna , ter a v° f panza v° t satta v° and navartanna (hapL 
for nava-v 0 )-— Skt. eka-vartana- 4 one turn (of the course) and 
likewise for the numbers 3, 5, 7 and 9. The existence of these 
loanwords in the Hittite text show's clearly the priority of the 
Aryans in this field. 

In addition to the above evidence there are a few Aryan 
traces among the documents of the Kassite dynasty of Babylon 
(c. 1750-1170 b.c.). The Kassites- themselves were invaders 
from the East, from the Iranian plateau, and their language, of 
which something is known, has no connection whatever with 
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Aryan or Indo-European. Nevertheless in a list of names of 
gods with Babylonian equivalents we find a sun god Surias 
(rendered Samas) which must clearly be identified with Skt. 
surya~. In addition Manillas the war god (rendered En-urta) 
has been compared with Skt. marut-, though here some diffi- 
culty is caused by the fact that the Skt. word always occurs in 
the plural. Among the kings of this dynasty one has a name 
which can be interpreted as Aryan : A bir atlas : abhi-ratha- 
4 facing chariots (in battle) \ 

The existence of Aryans in this area was unsuspected until 
the discovery of these Aryan names in cuneiform documentsTand 
a long discussion has proceeded for many years concerning them. 
Even though the material is small, it can nevertheless be con- 
cluded that a significant migration of Aryans in this direction 
had taken place at this early period. Although the chief centre 
of the Aryan influence, as far as our records go is the Human 
state of Mitanni, what w r e find there is an Aryan dynasty ruling 
over a Hurrian population, with no evidence of any sizeable 
Aryan settlement. The kings of the Mitanni belonging to the 
dynasty with the Aryan names use Hurrian as their official 
language, and it is considered unlikely that in this situation 
they would have retained their original Aryan speech for long. 
The question that then arises is to decide from what base the 
conquest of the Mitanni state had proceeded, since such a base, 
with an Aryan population, is necessary to account for it. A 
clue to the answer to this problem is probably to be found in the 
fact that Aryan influence is found not only among the Hurrians, 
but also among the Kassites, a people originating in the 
mountainous regions of Western Iran. A settlement of Aryans 
in North-Western Iran, to the East of the Hurrian country, and 
to the North of the Kassites, w r ould account for both of these 
developments. 

Since the first discovery of Aryan traces in the ancient Near 
East discussion has proceeded as to whether these Aryans are 
to be connected with the I ndo- Aryans or the Iranians, whether 
they are to be identified with the Pro to- Aryans from which 
those two branches are descended, or whether they are to be 
regarded as a third branch of Aryans beside the other two. 
The predominant opinion at present is that they are to be 
connected specifically with the Indo-Aryans. This conclusion 
is founded partly on linguistic grounds, and partly on the fact 
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that the Aryan gods mentioned in the above mentioned treaty 
are specifically Vedic gods. The linguistic argument for this 
conclusion is illustrated by the word aika- ‘ one ' which corre- 
sponds to Sanskrit eka- wehereas Iranian has aw a- with a 
different suffix (cf. p. 258). Likewise the name of the sungod 
SuriyaS corresponds to Sanskrit Suryas , whereas Iranian shows 
no such form, but only the base (hvar Vedic svdr) form which 
sUrya - is derived. As far as the treaty gods are concerned, they 
are prominent in the Rgveda, and are indeed all mentioned 
together in one hymn (RV. 10. 125. 1), but they cannot be 
shown to be all Proto- Aryan or Proto- Iranian, and there are in 
fact some reasons for believing that they were not so. 

If the Aryans of the ancient Near East are to be connected 
specifically with the Indo-Aryans, then we must assume that 
they were two migrations proceeding from the same source, a 
massive one into North-West India and a smaller one in the 
direction of North-Western Iran. Since the Vedic Aryans 
certainly entered India across the mountain barrier separating 
the subcontinent from North-Eastern Iran, we must conclude 
that the closely related section of the Aryans who appear in the 
Near East started from the same source, taking a route which 
was to be followed early in the next millennium by the Medes 
and Persians. 

The chronology of these two movements corresponds very 
closely. The Aryan invasion of N.W. India can be dated by the 
end of the Indus civilisation, for which no doubt they were 
largely responsible, and it may be assumed to have taken place 
in successive waves over a considerable period of time. In the 
ancient Near East their presence is established by 1500 b.c. at 
latest, and the process of migration and settlement must have 
occupied a considerable period before that. 

§ 7 . The Emergence of Indo-Aryan 

The pre-history of the Aryan language of India takes us far 
from the North-West India of the Vedic period both in space 
and time. Comparison with other languages renders possible a 
reconstruction of linguistic history which is nowhere directly 
recorded, and establishes as a fact important migrations and 
movements of peoples which otherwise would be unknown to 
history. It has also been possible to say something definite. 
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though naturally within fairly wide limits, about the origin of 
these movements, and about their chronology. The distribu- 
tion of the IE languages suggests that their origin is to be sought 
in Central and Eastern Europe. The special relations of Indo- 
Iranian with the s«tew-group of languages, and with Balto- 
Slavonic in particular, together with evidence of contact be- 
tween it and Finno-Ugrian in the Primitive Indo-Iranian period, 
point to its original location in Central Russia. From there the 
movement was eastward and southward, with the result that 
Central Asia became for a time the home of the Aryans. There 
is evidence that the division into the two branches, Indo-Aryan 
and Iranian, had already commenced at this early period. The 
Indo-Aryan group was the first to move south, first into eastern 
Iran, and then into India on the one hand, and into western 
Iran on the other. The second wave of migratiqn was that of 
the Iranians, who established themselves first in eastern Iran, 
thereby cutting off the Indo- Aryans to the east from the Proto- 
Indoaryans to the west. Eater the advance of the Iranians west- 
wards resulted in the submergence of the latter, but their 
original presence there is attested by these documents from the 
Near East. 

Chronologically there is not much direct information to rely 
on. The earliest and most important data are those relating to 
the presence of Aryans in the Near East from 1500 b.c. on- 
wards. This is an important pointer to the period of the migra- 
tions, which to judge by historical analogies are likely to have 
taken place during a limited period of time. The first half of the 
second millennium b.c. which would seem to be indicated by 
this evidence as the general period of the migrations is one 
which agrees comfortably with all the general considerations 
which can be adduced. The next direct information about the 
Aryans refers to the Iranians. The presence of Medes and 
Persians in Iran proper is attested in the Assyrian annals from 
the ninth century b.c. onwards, and it is unlikely that they had 
occupied this area in any force for very long before this period. 
For the Indo-Aryan invasion of India no direct evidence is 
available. Nevertheless the very great similarity between the 
Vedic language and the earliest Iranian precludes any long 
period of separation between the two, and makes it impossible 
that the age of the Vedic hymns can be pushed back to the third 
or fourth millennium b.c. The average rough guess which places 
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the period of the Indo-Aryan invasions c t 1700-1400 b . c . and the 
period of the composition of the Rgveda c. 1200-1000 b . c . is not 
likely to be many centuries out, either one way or the other. 

There is some linguistic evidence to show that the Indo- 
Aryan invasion took place in successive phases, and not in one 
simultaneous movement. There are dialectal differences be- 
tween the Vedic language of the North West and the later 
classical language of Madhyadesa. The most striking of these is 
that the Vedic language turns l into r whereas the classical 
language, to a large extent, preserves the distinction between r 
and l. This Vedic feature is characteristic of the whole of 
Iranian, and furthermore it can be traced in the Aryan of the 
Near East and in some Aryan words in Finno-Ugrian. Clearly 
the fact that the more easterly dialects of early Indo-Aryan 
have avoided this change indicates a comparatively early 
separation from the main body, in comparison with the Vedic 
dialect which has undergone this change in common with the 
rest of Aryan before being introduced into India. 

Certain features of the Kafiri languages of the North West 
indicate important dialectal divergencies of ancient Aryan at a 
time preceding the invasion of India. In some ways these 
languages stand half way between Indo-Aryan and Iranian. 
They agree with Indo-Aryan in retaining s which Iranian 
changes to h, but with Iranian in the treatment of the two 
palatal series (e.g. zim f snow ' : Skt. himd-, jd- * kill ' : Skt. 
han). In this respect they form simply an intermediate dialect 
group, as might be expected from their position between the 
two main groups. On the other hand in their treatment of the 
sound which appears in Sanskrit as s they have preserved a 
form which is more archaic than anything found elsewhere in 
Indian and Iranian (c in cuna - 1 dog \ due 1 10 \ etc.). This can 
only be satisfactorily explained as the isolated preservation of a 
very ancient dialectal feature within Indo-Iranian. The same 
considerations apply to the absence of cerebralisation of s after 
u in words like dos * yesterday ' and musd ‘ mouse \ The 
change of s to s (>Skt. s) under specified conditions is, as we 
have seen, so ancient as to be shared by both Indo-Aryan and 
Slavonic, but it seems that some peripheral dialect of Indo- 
Aryan must have escaped it in connection with u, and it is 
from this source that the Kafiri forms are derived. The evid- 
ence would suggest that the Aryan dialect which preserved 
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these archaisms was the very first to reach the borders of India, 
and that later successive waves of Indo-Aryan invaders con- 
fined it into a narrow space in the mountain valleys of the 
North-West frontier, where it has survived in isolation to 
this day. 

The history of In do- Ary an begins with the first introduction 
of Aryan speech into India, but between this event and the 
composition of the first recorded document of Indo-Aryan, the 
hymns of the Rgveda, a considerable period must have elapsed. 
This is clear from the fact that in the text of the Rgveda itself, 
although historical allusions are not uncommon, there is no 
reference anywhere to the fact of the migration, nor any definite 
indication that it was still remembered. Linguistic reasons also 
compel us to assume such a period, since the number of lin- 
guistic (mainly phonetic) changes that have taken place since 
the common Indo-Iranian stage is considerable. No doubt the 
beginnings of dialectal cleavage go back to the Indo-Aryan 
period, but there is no doubt that the bulk of the characteristic 
changes of Indo-Aryan and Iranian respectively have taken 
place after the complete separation of the two groups, that is to 
say, after the Aryan invasion of India. 

Some of the more important changes that affected Indo- 
Aryan during this period may be briefly listed : (i) /A and zh 
become A ( — Ir. j and z), (2) j and i are confused as j ( = Ir. j and 
z ) , (3) a single group ks results from the two combinations k-\ -s 
and s -K9 ; these are kept apart in Iranian, (4) Aryan voiced 
groups of the type gzh, bzh are replaced by unvoiced As, ps 
(Skt, dipsa - : Av. diwza-), (5) Aryan z is elided in all positions 
(Skt. medhd cf. Av. mazdd ), (6) Elision of Aryan z before d gives 
rise to cerebral d (nidd-) and this, in conjunction with other 
combinatory changes {as tan, vit f katana-) is the beginning of a 
new series of consonants previously foreign to Aryan, as well as 
to the rest of Indo-European. (7) s ( s ) is elided between two 
consonants (< dbhakta , s-aor.). (8) All final consonant groups are 
simplified and only the first remains (Skt. vdk : Av. vdxs ). 

(9) A tendency begins to weaken the aspirates dh and bh to h 
(ihd ' here ' : Av. iSa, but Pa. idha has retained the older form). 

(10) The Aryan diphthongs at, au are turned into the simple 
vowels e } 5 . 

This list of changes is impressive enough, and of great import- 
ance for the future history of Indo-Aryan, and a reasonable 
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length of time must be assumed for their completion. At the 
same time we have the impression that the period of fairly rapid 
linguistic change preceded the Vedic period. With the estab- 
lishment of a recognised literary language, and a tradition of 
education associated with it, this rapid evolution was stopped 
as far as classical Sanskrit is concerned. The phonetic changes 
that distinguish Classical Sanskrit from the Vedic language are 
negligible in comparison with those that took place in the 
immediate pre- Vedic period. On the other hand the popular 
language, developing soon into the Prakrits, continued to show 
this tendency to rapid change. In particular it is interesting to 
note that the type of change seen in the examples listed above is 
similar to that of the later Middle Indo-Aryan changes. The 
assimilation of consonant groups in final position is the be- 
ginning of a process that affects all consonant groups. The 
development of voiced aspirates to h, which is general in the 
case of /A, zh and sporadic elsewhere, is continued in Pali and 
Prakrit. The cerebral consonants once created become more 
and more prevalent. From the first Indo-Aryan is affected by 
certain characteristic tendencies to change which continue to 
be influential in later periods. These changes which set in from 
the beginning were rapid, and in the language of the people 
continued to be rapid. It was only the standardisation of San- 
skrit at a very early period by organisers of Brahman civilisa- 
tion, that arrested this development, in the case of the classical 
language, before it had proceeded too long, and thereby pre- 
served for us a form of language which in most respects is more 
archaic and less altered from original Indo-European than any 
other member of the family. 




CHAPTER II 



OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF SANSKRIT 

§i. The Vedic Language and the Classical 
Language 

About the pre-history of Indo-Aryan, both in India where it 
emerged as an independent form of speech, and outside India 
through the successive stages of Indo-Iranian and Indo-Euro- 
pean, much can be deduced, and deduced with certainty with 
the help of comparative philology. But of all these stages of the 
language no direct record is preserved. The historical period of 
the language begins— probably, as we have seen, round about 
the period 1200-1000 b.c,— with the composition and compila- 
tion of the Rgveda. From this time the literary tradition is con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted, and the gradual development of 
Indo- Aryan, through the various stages until the period of the 
modern languages is reached, can be followed in detail. 

During this period great changes have taken place, and their 
operation has been continuous throughout the whole period. 
By all this change and development Sanskrit has been affected 
only to a small extent. From the beginning; from the time of 
the composition of the Vedic hymns and the establishment 
thereby of a recognised literary language, there was a strong 
tendency among the Brahmins, the guardians of this literature 
and of the religious and social system that went with it, to pre- 
serve the language against change. This applied not only to the 
preservation of the sacred texts themselves, which have been 
handed down with scrupulous accuracy by oral tradition, or to 
the composition of literary works on ancient models, but also to 
the language of everyday speech among the Brahmins, and in 
the royal courts w r ith which they were always closely associated* 
This led to a growing divergence between the language of the 
educated classes and that of the people, which was subject to a 
fairly rapid alteration in the direction of Middle Indo-Aryan 
from an early period. 
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At the same time the language of the elite did not remain 
without change, in spite of all the influence of conscious con- 
servatism. The classical language as fixed by Panini (fourth 
cent, b.c.) is a noticeably younger form of language than that 
found in the Vedic texts, though much less altered from it than 
the spoken language of the masses, which is known slightly later 
from the inscriptions of Asoka. We have in fact up to this 
period two parallel developments of Indo-Aryan occurring side 
by side in different strata of the community, slow and gradual 
change in the dominant Brahman community restrained by 
education and a literary tradition, and beside it a rapid evolu- 
tion among the mass of the population unhindered by education 
and tradition. With Panini's work Sanskrit in its external form 
became finally stabilised and no more change was allowed. 
From then on the history of Indo-Aryan is the history of Sliddle 
Indo-Aryan in its various phases (Pali, Prakrit, Apabhramsa) 
and then of Modern Indo-Aryan. In this evolution Sanskrit 
took no part, but remained as it was fixed by Panini at a period 
long antedating the bulk of the classical literature. 

The differences between Vedic and Classical Sanskrit affect 
to a very small extent the phonetic structure of the language, 
and in this respect the contrast between Classical Sanskrit and 
Early Middle Indo-Aryan is most striking. They are more 
noticeable in the field of vocabulary and grammar, though here 
also they are comparatively restricted in scope. 

Phonetically, apart from some dialectal phenomena such as 
d , dh for l, lh, and the replacement of r by / in certain words, the 
differences are mainly concerned with innovations of Sandhi. 
This is noticeable for instance in the case of -iy- -uv- of the Veda 
which are normally replaced by y, v. The rule has been applied 
to the accepted text of the Rgveda, so that for instance what is 
written tanvds is, from the evidence of the metre, to be pro- 
nounced tanuvas . Among Vedic peculiarities of final Sandhi 
we may note that s is only inserted between final n and initial t 
when it is etymologically justified (sarvdms tan, but varsman 
tasthau, maghavan tava , ajagmiran U), and that before vowels 
the terminations of the acc. pL -an, in, tin appear as -dm, itfir 
and ufhr (sargatk iva, paridhitfir ati ). In such cases later San- 
skrit has regularised the Sandhi by the analogical extension of a 
form that was originally justified only in a certain context 
(e.g, -an, -in, -tin was the regular phonetic development before 
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voiced consonants and in final position, and from there its 
use was extended to cases where a vowel followed). Apart 
from such comparatively minor changes Classical Sanskrit pre- 
serves the basic phonetic structure of the Vedic language intact. 

The tendency to change is a good deal more noticeable in the 
morphology, and in Classical Sanskrit the wealth of forms pre- 
valent in the earlier language is considerably reduced. 

Nominal stem-formation shows a reduction in variety in the 
classical language, and with the disuse of certain suffixes whole 
classes of words so formed tend to become obsolete. For instance, 
the suffix -yu is productive in the Vedic language producing not 
only primary derivatives ( ydjyu - ' pious *) but also a number of 
secondary formations connected with denominative verbal 
steins (i devayu - ‘ devoted to the gods vdjayu - ' eager to win '). 
After the early Vedic period it ceases to be productive, and in 
consequence most of the words so formed went out of use. 
Only those that were common enough to survive as individual 
words remained : manyu- 1 anger ', dasyu - ‘ robber etc. 

Examples could be given of the same tendency over the whole 
field of nominal stem formation. 

In nominal composition the Vedic type of governing com- 
pound seen in examples like bharddvaja- 1 carrying off the prize 
etc., became early obsolete. In other respects we see not a 
diminution in nominal composition, but a steady extension in 
its use. The members of a compound are rarely more than two 
in number in the Veda, and the conditions under which they 
may be formed are limited. As the language advances greater 
freedom is observed both as to the number of members in a 
compound, and as to the type of syntactical construction allowed 
to be so expressed. Finally the stage is reached where compounds 
of any length may be formed almost without restriction, the 
whole character of the literary language being thereby changed. 
In this respect the later classical language goes far beyond 
anything that would have been countenanced by Panini. 

There is considerable simplification and modernisation in 
nominal declension. Older forms of inflection in a-stems such 
as instr. sg. in -a (viryd beside mryena) and nom. pi. nt. in -d 
(i bhuvand beside bhuvandni) are given up in favour of the new 
formations. At the same time some innovations of the Vedic 
language (nom. pi. m. -asas t instr, pi. -ebhis beside -is, - ai $ ) are 
discarded. One type of inflection of i- and w- stems ( dvyas , 
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krdlvas) is abandoned, though one type o f special neuter inflec- 
tion is preserved (* varinas , mddhunas) and a new type of 
feminine inflection is introduced from the t- stems ( gdtyas , 
dhenvis). Of the two types of inflection of I- stems, the vrki 
type is abandoned in favour of the devi type with some influence 
of the former on the latter (nom. pi. devyds as opposed to devts 
of the Vedic language), and some isolated survivals (nom. sg. 
laksmts). The irregular vocatives in -s of the van- and vant- 
s terns (bhagavas, etc.) are abandoned. Endingless locatives of 
the type aksdn are abandoned in favour of the fully inflected 
forms (aksdni or aksni) . The Vedic locative formations from the 
personal pronouns in -e (asme, etc.) disappear. In the dual the 
number of cases that can be formed from these pronouns is 
reduced from five to three by the elimination of the nominative 
and ablative forms (avdm, ynvdnt ; dvdt.yuvat ). In the conjuga- 
tion of the verb the classical language simplifies considerably 
the complicated morphology of the earlier language. The alter- 
native termination -masi of the ist pers. plural is abandoned, 
and likewise the long forms of the 2nd plural in - tana , -thana. 
That form of conjugation in the middle which is characterised 
by the absence of t in the 3rd singular and the termination r in 
the 3rd plural (< duke , dnhrd , impf. dduha, dduhra) is abandoned. 
The old imperatives in -si disappear. The 5- aorist is enlarged 
in the 2nd and 3rd singular to produce forms more easily recog- 
nisable (dnaisit for dnais) . The root aorist is confined to roots 
in long a and the root bhu. Pluperfect forms are eliminated. 
The most important loss in the verbal structure is that of the 
subjunctive. This mood is very common indeed in the Veda, 
and also later till the close of the Brahmana period, but by 
Panini’s time, apart from forms of the first person incorporated 
in the Imperative, it had fallen quite out of use. The use of the 
unaugmented forms classed as Injunctive is confined to con- 
structions with the prohibitive mi. Modal forms outside the 
present system cease to be used, as also participles from aorist 
bases. In place of the great variety of infinitive forms in the 
Veda, only one, that in -turn is used in the classical language. 
Similarly old variant forms of the gerund (e.g. in -tvt, - tvdya ) 
and gerundive (e.g. in 4 va t -enya) disappear. 

An important difference between the Vedic and the classical 
language lies in the treatment of the prepositional prefixes 
attached to verbal roots. In the classical language the prefix 
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stands immediately before the verbal form with which it is 
compounded. On the other hand in the Vedic language its 
position is quite free, and it may be separated from the verb 
by several words, or, on occasion, come after it. This freedom 
was characteristic of Indo-European, and elsewhere the tendency 
has generally been to associate the prefix more closely with the 
verb as time went on. There is the same difference in this 
respect between Homeric and classical Greek as between Vedic 
and classical Sanskrit. 

Finally there are changes ill vocabulary. This has already 
been noticed in connection with disuse of certain types of 
nominal stem formation, but it applies equally to the whole 
field of vocabulary. A number of old Indo-European words 
which are current in the Veda are no longer used in the classical 
period. Such are dtka - 4 garment 1 (Av. a8ka~), dpas 4 work ’ 
(Lat. opus), dndkas 4 juice of soma plant 1 (cf. Gk. dvdos 
4 flower ' ?), dma- 4 strength ’ (Av. ama-), drvant - ‘ steed ’ (Av. 
aurvant - 4 swift '), avatd - 1 spring ' (Lett, avuols ), ddhra- 4 mean, 
lowly 1 (Av. ddra-), apt - 4 friend, ally * (cf. Gk. ? faios 4 kind r ), 
isird- 4 vigorous, strong ’ (cf. Gk. Upo$ 4 sacred Irma- 4 fore- 
leg * (Lat. armus, etc.), ustj- 4 a kind of priest' (Av. usig -) , 
rsvd - 4 high ’ (Av. zrzsva-), kravts- 4 raw flesh J (cf. Gk. Kpea$), 
gdtu - 4 way, course ; abode ’ (Av. gdtu -), gnd 4 wife of god ' (Av. 
gmd 4 wife Gk. ywtf, etc.), cdnas - 4 pleasure, satisfaction P 
(Av. canah-), cyautnd- 4 deed, enterprise ' (Av. syaoBna-), janas 
4 race '■ (Gk. ycV o?, Lat, genus), jdni- 4 woman ' (Av, faint -), 
j iiny a - 4 under the care of, entrusted to ' (Sogd. zynyh , Khotanese 
ysimya-, whence Central Asian Prakrit jkeniga 4 id f ), jrdyas - 
4 expanse, flat surface 1 (Av. zrayak - 4 lake '), Utau- 4 sieve ' (for 
*titanu-, cf. Gk. StaTTaoj 4 sift ', etc.), tokd - 4 offspring \ tokman - 
4 offshoot ' (Av. taoxman - 4 seed ’), tvaks - 4 to be active, ener- 
getic ' (Av. Owaxs-), dasmd-, dasrd - 4 accomplished, clever 
ddmsas- 4 wonderful deed * (cf. Av. dahma - 1 instructed 
datjra- 4 accomplished day hah- 4 cleverness Gk. SeSae 
4 taught \ aSon/s- 4 uninstructed 4 instructed ', etc.), 

dam a- 4 house ’ (Lat. domus , etc.), d&nu - 4 moisture ’ (Av. ddnu 
4 stream Osset, don), ddivds - 4 worshipper drapsa- 4 banner ' 
(Av. drafsa-), ndkt - 4 night ? RV 7. 71, 1 (Lat. nox, etc. ; ad- 
verbial ndktam remains), ndhus- 4 neighbour nima- 'half* 
(Av. naema-), pan - 4 to praise, extol \ pasty d 4 habitation 
pitu- 4 nourishment, food r (Av. pitu~ 4 id Lith. petus 4 midday 
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meal etc.), bhrsti- 4 spike ' (Av. °bar9sti~, cf, Engl, bristle , 
etc.), pajas- 4 surface 1 (Khot. pdysa-, Sbgd. p’z 4 face '), 
mr&ika- ' mercy J and related words (Av. mdrdzdika-), mdrya - 
1 young man ' (cf. Gk. /xetpaf ' lad ’ and the Marianni of the 
Mitanni documents), miyidha - ' sacrificial offering 1 (Av. 
myazda-), midhd- "reward, prize* (A w mizda~, Gk. puo66^ t 
etc.), ydhu-, yahvd- 4 young, youngest, latest * (Av. yazu-, 
f. yezivi ' id *), yds 4 welfare, rightness * (Av. yaos, Lat. ius) , 
rodasi * the two surfaces (of heaven and earth) (Av. raodah 
raoda- 1 face \ Pers. toy 4 id ’), vddhri- 1 castrated ’ (Gk. iOpls 
‘ castrated ram *), vasna- 4 price, value * (cf. Lat. venum , Gk. 
dwo?, etc., Hitt, ussania- ‘ to sell ’), v&ja- 4 prize, booty ', vtdu- 
r strong, firm ', ven- 4 to long for ', sdma- 4 hornless * (cf. Gk. 
K€fids 4 young deer \ Lith. hnulas 4 without horns '), stprd 
4 moustache sund- 4 welfare iyeta - 4 orphan 1 RV. i. 71. 4 
(cf. Av. sue , 0. SI. situ, etc.), sap-, sdparya - 4 to attend to re- 
ligious ceremonies * (Gk. enuj 4 attend to \ Lat. sepelio 4 bury *), 
sas - ' to sleep * (Hitt. sel-) stigh- 4 to step, stride * (Gk. crreix w > 
Goth, steigan , etc.), syond - * soft, gentle \ haras - ' heat ' (Gk. 
dlpos ' summer Arm. jer "warm weather*), hary - "to be 
pleased, exhilarated * (Gk. x<uptu ‘ rejoice ’). 

The existence of homonyms frequently results in the sup- 
pression of one of such pairs. The early Vedic language pos- 
sessed dsura- 1 4 lord * (Av. dhura-) and dsura - 2 ' demon '. 
Only the latter is in use from the later Vedic period onwards. 
Similarly of the pair ari - 1 ' devoted, trustworthy * (whence 
drya- t drya-, cf. Hitt. ara~ 4 friend, ally etc.) and ari- 2 
4 enemy* (<*ali-, cf. Lat. alius, etc.), only the latter is pre- 
served. Vedic kdru - 1 ‘ singer * (kf- 4 to celebrate cf. Gk. 
KTipvt f, Kapvi 4 herald ') yields to classical kdru- 2 ' artisan * 
(kr- 4 to do, make), and Vedic rajas 1 f space * (raj- 4 to stretch 
out cf. Lat. regib, etc.) is abandoned on account of the com- 
' petition of rajas 2 ' dust, dirt Similarly of the pairs parusd- 1 
‘ light grey ' (Av. pourusa-, ct. Engl, fallow, etc.) and parusd - 2 
4 knotty, rough * (pdrus-, pdrvan- 4 knot r ), pdyu- 1 ' protector * 
and pdyu- 2 ' anus \ phalgu- 1 4 reddish, pink \ phalgu - 2 
1 hollow, without substance the homonym listed first ceases to 
be used in the later language. 

Changes of meaning naturally occurred over so long a period. 
Many of these occurred in the natural growth of the language. 
For instance vdhni- in the Veda means simply ' carrier * and it is 
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applied to Agni in his capacity of carrying the oblations to the 
gods. Later it means ' fire * in general by a perfectly natural 
extension of meaning. The term dasyti- is primarily ethno- 
logical, meaning the non-Aryan inhabitants of India ; later it 
acquires the meaning 4 robber, brigand \ Similarly ddsd- * slave * 
was originally a tribal name (cf. the Dahae of Central Asia) t and 
the same may apply to siidrd- ' member of the fourth caste \ 
since a tribe with this name is known to have existed in N.W. 
India from both Indian and Classical sources. 

In other cases the change of meaning in the later language is 
due simply to a misunderstanding of the Vedic word. This is 
the case with kratu- 4 sacrifice ' as opposed to Vedic krdtu - 
' wisdom, insight \ Here there is no change of meaning, but 
simply a failure to understand properly the meaning of the 
Vedic texts. In classical Sanskrit mdtansvan - means ‘ wind ' ; 
originally it meant the divine being who discovered fire by the 
method of rubbing two sticks, and also Agni himself (from 
*mdtaris- 1 fire-stick \ etymologically equivalent to Lat. 
matrix) ; the change of meaning can only be due to the fading 
of the old mythology in the popular mind. Vedic ktldla - meant 
a certain milk preparation (cf. Khowar kildl 1 a kind of cheese ') ; 
its use in classical Sanskrit to mean ‘ blood ’ is due to a mis- 
understanding of the old texts. 

False popular etymology in the case of the old words dsura - 
' demon ' and risita- 4 black 1 led to the creation of two new 
words. Since the initial «- in these words was falsely inter- 
preted as the negative a sura- ‘ god 4 and sita- ‘ white 1 were 
created as their opposites. 

The above examples show that the losses in vocabulary 
during this period of the history of the language were consider- 
able. As elsewhere the Indo-European heritage of In do -Aryan 
was steadily reduced with the passage of time. One result was 
that many of the old words of the Veda ceased to be understood 
in later times. The difficulties that ensued gave rise at an early 
period to a special school of interpretation (nirukta-) of the 
Veda. Collections of difficult vocables were made and attempts 
to explain them on an etymological basis were made. These 
labours were summed up in the work of Yaska, who may be 
roughly contemporary with Panini. These attempts at inter- 
pretation were successful to only a limited degree, and it 
emerges quite clearly there existed no reliable tradition as to 
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the meaning of many Vedic words, with the result that the 
authors were frequently reduced to guessing. The same applies 
to the later commentatorial works culminating in the great 
Bhasya of Sayana. In modern times the labours of scholars, 
equipped with greater resources than the ancients, have done 
much to reduce the field of uncertainty, but even now there 
remains over a considerable amount of material which defies 
certain interpretation. 

In contrast to the losses of the old vocabulary, classical San- 
skrit has acquired a large number of new words from various 
sources. These gains far more than counterbalance the losses, 
and the vocabulary of classical Sanskrit is one of the richest 
known. Of course there are many words which appear first in 
the later language and at the same time belong to the most 
ancient layer of Indo-Aryan. The absence of such words from 
the older texts is partly accidental, since, extensive though they 
are, the Vedic texts do not contain the whole linguistic material 
of pre-classical Sanskrit. Partly also it is a question of dialect ; 
the widening of the horizon in the case of later as opposed to 
Vedic Sanskrit led to the inclusion of Old Indo-Aryan material 
which may not have been current in the dialects which underlay 
the early standard language. For instance the adverb parut ' last 
year' is not recorded before Panini, but it is an ancient IE word as 
is shown by the Greek equivalent Trcpum. Similarly the related 
pardri ‘ year before last 1 is, we may be sure, absent from the 
early texts only by accident. There are many words which must 
be ancient because their formation is of an ancient type, e.g, 
vipula - ' abundant 1 from the root pf- ' to fill In this case the 
preservation of IE l , elsewhere not found with this root, suggests 
that its absence from the early Vedic texts is a matter of dialect. 

A large number of the new words are fresh formations based 
on the existing stock of roots and formatives. As long as the 
suffixes of derivation retained their living character, there was 
ample scope for the creation of new terms as occasion demanded. 
This was particularly so since it was combined with the facility 
of compounding verbal roots with prepositional prefixes, and in 
this way terms could be created at will for any conceivable 
need. From the root kr- 4 to do ' alone, by means of the suffixes 
of derivation, and with the help of Some score of prepositional 
prefixes, many hundreds of words were manufactured, whose 
meanings cover every field of practical and theoretical expression. 
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The vocabulary was further enriched from outside Indo- 
Aryan itself. The pre-existing vernaculars made a sizeable con- 
tribution to the Sanskrit vocabulary. This influence is strongest, 
it seems, in the case of Dra vidian words and that can be identified 
with certainty as Dravidian run into several hundred. Though 
a few are found already in the Vedic language, the majority do 
not become current before the classical language. A smaller 
proportion was provided by the Kolarian languages. Some 
words were introduced from outside India, e.g. from Iranian 
(varabdna-, * breast plate ') or from Greek (hard - hour See 
further Chapter VIII. 

Even when all these new words have been accounted for 
there remains a considerable number of words in classical San- 
skrit whose origin is unknown. Most were no doubt originally 
desi words in the Indian terminology, and since the linguistic 
complexity of pre-Aryan India must have been greater than 
anything that now appears, we should not be surprised to find 
so many words whose origin remains unexplained. 

Such in brief are the main changes which took place in San- 
skrit between the early Vedic and the classical period. In the 
pre-classical literature this evolution can be traced in its suc- 
ceeding stages. This literature, which is devoted entirely to 
religion and ritual, falls into three main sections. 

I. The Sam hit as of the Rgveda, Samaveda, Yajurveda and 
Atharvaveda. 

II. The Brahmanas, prose texts devoted to the mystical in- 
terpretation of the ritual. 

IIL The Sutras, containing detailed instructions for per- 
forming the ritual, of which the Srautasutras deal with the 
great public sacrifices, and the Grhyasutras with household ritual. 

The periods which are conventionally assumed for the com- 
position of this literature are (i) Samhitas 1200-800 B.C., 
(2) Brahmanas, 800-500 B.C., (3) Sutras 600-300 b.c. 

In the absence of any definite information, such chronology 
rests mainly on guess-work. On the other hand, the relative 
chronology of the succeeding strata can be established beyond 
all doubt by means of linguistic data contained in the texts 
themselves. The linguistic changes summarised above took 
place gradually and the language of the succeeding phases of the 
literature becomes steadily more and more similar to the 
classical norm. The gulf that separates the language of the 
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Rgveda .from classical Sanskrit is very much greater than that 
separating the language of even the earliest prose texts from it. 
The later Samhitas can be shown on the basis of language to be 
later in date than the Rgveda, and within that work itself the 
tenth book is known to be the latest for the same reason. In the 
same way a chronological distinction can be made between 
earlier and later Brahmanas. 

Since the Brahmanas are in prose, their language may be 
taken as reasonably representative of the spoken language of 
the upper classes in the later Vedic period. It still retains pre- 
classical features., such as the use of the old subjunctive, but 
already the majority of the old Vedic forms have fallen into 
disuse. By the time of the composition of the Sutras the lan- 
guage has reached in all essentials the stage at which it was 
codified by Panini. In all the Sutras it is possible to find 
grammatical forms which do not conform strictly to the 
Paninean rules. But in contrast to the earlier literature these 
forms are not as a rule archaisms. The difference is rather that 
their usage is somewhat more lax and careless than that 
allowed by the strict formulation of the grammarians, and in 
this respect they accurately reflect the spoken usage of the 
period of Panini himself and of the period immediately pre- 
ceding. Their language is based, not like the later classical 
Sanskrit on an established and traditional grammatical system, 
but on that same spoken language of the educated Brahmins, 
which is the source of the grammatical system of Panini, 
These texts are very important in linguistic history : they 
stand side by side with Panini as an independent authority on 
the living Sanskrit language during the period immediately 
preceding its final codification. It is here, and not in the later 
literature, that we must look for a living illustration of the lan- 
guage that Panini established in its final form. 

§2. Old Indo-Aryan 

The Sanskrit language, in its Vedic and Classical form, had, 
as already observed, a definite geographical location. In the 
very earliest period this lay in the Punjab, but the centre soon 
moved eastward to the countries of Kuru and Pancala, and 
there it remained during the whole later Vedic period. Certain 
dialectal divergencies between the language of the Rgveda and 
that of the later literature — notably the use of l instead of Vedic 
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r — can be ascribed to this. In addition there existed dialect 
areas containing features which find no place in Sanskrit* 
Quite early in the Vedic period there were extensive settlements 
of Indo- Aryans to the East (Kosala, etc.) and to the South 
(Avanti, etc,). The spoken language outside the area which was 
the home of classical Sanskrit differed in certain respects from 
the spoken language of this area. The term Old Indo-Aryan is 
sometimes used as alternative to Sanskrit, but this is incorrect, 
since there were other dialects of Indo- Ary an in addition to 
those on which Sanskrit is founded. The term Old Indo-Aryan 
should be used for the whole body of Indo-Aryan during the 
early period, and Sanskrit is not co-extensive with this. 

Of the non-Sanskritic dialects of Old Indo-Aryan no direct 
remains are preserved, and there would not be much to be said 
about it, if it were not for the fact that in the later Middle Indo- 
Aryan dialects a fair amount of material exists which cannot be 
explained out of Sanskrit, Vedic or Classical, but only out of 
equally ancient, but different forms of Indo-Aryan such as have 
been referred to above. A complete collection of such material 
has never been put together, but enough evidence is available 
to demonstrate the one-time existence of non-Sanskritic dialects 
of Old Indo-Aryan. The differences involved were not very 
great (as compared for instance with the early dialects of Iran- 
ian), but they are sufficient to be worth taking into account. 

Among the phonetic features we may note primarily the 
change of final -as to -e in contrast to its treatment as -0 in San- 
skrit and the later Prakrit dialects of the central area. This was 
a distinguishing feature of Eastern Indo-Aryan, but examples 
are a^Q found in the extreme North-West. In sure duhiti 
' daughter of the sun * one dialectal form of this type is pre- 
served in the IJgveda. In place of Sanskrit k$ Middle Indo- 
Aryan forms sometimes show jh~ t jjh- t ggh in cases where Iran- 
ian has the sonant combination yz (Pkt. jharai ‘flows'. Pa. 
paggharati , SkLMsar-, Av. y£ar- t etc.). There are dialectal vari- 
ations in the treatment of ancient rH (f) ; OIA ur in place of 
Skt. ir is attested in some cases : Pkt. junria- * old * <*jurnd~ 
(: Skt. jirnd-), tuha- ‘ ford *<*turtha- (: Skt. tirthd-)* In some 
dialects ancient ~zd- was replaced by dd - instead of by single 
-d- with compensatory lengthening as in Sanskrit, e.g. Pa. 
nidda- : Skt. ni&d- ‘ nest In Pa. idha * here 1 a more ancient 
form of the word is preserved than in Skt. ihd, Pkt. sidhila- 
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' slack ' (out of *sithila-) and Skt. sithird- ( °la -) are parallel in- 
dependent developments from earlier *sr third- (srath- 4 to 
loosen '). 

A number of grammatical differences can be observed, 
though the loss of so much of the old inflection in Middle Indo- 
Aryan has eliminated much of this. Forms of the third plural 
atmanepada like Pa. vijjare 4 are seen ' ( > *vidyare) indicate that 
such r- endings were more extensively used in some Old Indo- 
Aryan dialects than in Sanskrit. Pa. jigucchati ‘ is disgusted * 
(Skt . jugapsate) shows i- reduplication of the desiderative in the 
case of roots containing the vowel -u- which is absent in San- 
skrit but known to Old Iranian (Av. cixsnusa- ‘ desire to please’) 
Pa. hardyati 4 is angry ’ continues an Old Indo-Aryan form 
bearing the same relation to Skt. hrnite as Vedic grbhdydti to 
grhnati. In viheseti 4 injures vihesd 4 injury ' « *vihesayati , 
*vihesd, J'hims-) Old Indo-Aryan forms unknown to Sanskrit 
are represented. In Pa. sabbadhi 1 everywhere ’ an old adverbial 
termination is preserved which has a parallel in Gk. -Ot. 
Pa. kdhdmi 1 I will do ' represents an Old Indo-Aryan unit future 
*karsydmi as opposed to Skt. karisyami . Pa. sdmam 4 oneself ', 
which is unknown to Sanskrit, is the equivalent of Av. hdma- t 
O. SI. samii. Participial forms like mukka- 4 released runna- 
4 weeping ' continue old formations in - na, as opposed to the 
Skt. formations in - ta . The Ardha-MagadhI participles in -mina 
seem to represent an ancient Indo-Aryan variant of Skt. - mana . 
The participle dinna - 'given' implies an old formation re- 
duplicating with i as in Greek ( *didami : Gk. S/Sayu )> The parti- 
ciples in -1 tdvin (vijitdvin- 4 who has conquered ') are an ancient 
formation equivalent to the -tavant- participles of Sanskrit. In 
etase 4 to go ' we have a Vedic type of infinitive not elsewhere 
found. The absolutives in -tuna (Pkt. °una), gantuna , etc., 
differ in apophony from the Vedic forms in - tvdna . Difference 
in apophony is frequently observable in stem formations : e.g. 
supina - ' dream '“Gk. vnvos as opposed to Skt. svdpna- with 
guna ; garu- 4 heavy ' has guna of the root as opposed to Skt. 
guru - ; compare in the same way turita- 4 hastening \ thina- 
* slothful * ( < *stina-) with Skt. tvaritu sty ana-. Nominal stem 
formations unrepresented in Sanskrit are not uncommon, e.g. 
Pa. nahdru - 'sinew', theta - 'firm' theva - ' drop ’<*sndru- t 
+$theta~, *$tepa- (stip- 4 to drip ') ; Pkt. mahana - 4 brahmin 9 
(lit. ' great one '), cf. V. mihina - ' great 
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A number of words with IE etymology appear first in the 
later stages of Indo-Aryan: e.g. Kharosthl Prakrit ala s flour \ 
Hindis 1 id ’ , cf. Pers. drd from the root in Gk.aAca) ‘ togrind ' ; 
Pa* latnaka- ‘ inferior, WTetched V Pj. lava ‘ maimed \ cf, Engl. 
lame, Russ, lorn, etc., Pkt. (Apabhramsa) tilra- 1 cheese cf. 
Gk. TVpOS. 

From evidence such as this we can form some idea, fragmen- 
tary though it is, of the dialectal variety of Old Indo-Aryan. 
It is necessary to bear this in mind so that the evolution 
of Sanskrit can be seen in its proper perspective. The form- 
ation of a standard language implies a rigorous process of selec- 
tion and exclusion. In all spoken language there is continuous 
variation from area to area and from class to class. Sanskrit 
was based on the spoken language of the higher classes of 
Madhyadesa, influenced by the older sacred language of the 
Rgveda which had originated further West. This was the 
centre of propagation of Brahmin religion, in its orthodox form, 
and of a fixed standard language which was the property of the 
Brahmin community in whatever part of Aryavarta they re- 
sided. Panini speaks occasionally of differences in speech be- 
tween the Easterners and the Northerners. But these are 
always trivialities. Sanskrit as a spoken language was essenti- 
ally the same over the whole of North India, and from an early 
period also in the Deccan. Under the surface there were 
dialectal differences which for the earliest period can be dimly 
perceived, and which come out into the light of day during the 
next stage of the language. Middle Indo-Aryan. 

§3*' The Grammarians 

The importance of the grammarians in the history of Sanskrit 
is unequalled anywhere in the world. Also the accuracy of their 
linguistic analysis is unequalled until comparatively modern 
times. The whole of the classical literature of Sanskrit is 
written in a form of language which is regulated to the last de- 
tail by the work of Panini and his successors. 

Grammatical interest in India arose in the first place in con- 
nection with the necessity of preserving intact the sacred texts 
of the Veda. It was of the utmost ritual significance that every 
word used in the recitals at the sacrifices should be pronounced 
absolutely correctly. Among the means by which the correct 
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transmission of the Vedic texts was achieved was the Pada- 
patha, in which each word of the text was repeated separately. 
To do this correctly, as it is done in the main, involved the be- 
ginning of grammatical analysis and, since it involved the 
resolution of Sandhi, phonetic analysis. 

The phonetic teaching necessary for the correct recitation of 
the Vedas is embodied in the Prdtisdkhyas . There are several 
of these attached to various Vedic schools, and they deal with 
the subject in great detail and with accuracy. They are a very 
important source for our knowledge of ancient pronunciation. 
It is disputed whether any of these texts in their present form 
are earlier than Panini, but in some form or other instruction of 
this sort must be as old as the Vedic schools themselves. 
Later works dealing with phonetics are the Siksds which exist 
in large numbers and contain valuable observations. 

Difficulties in the interpretation of the Vedic texts owing to 
the obsolescence of words led to the beginnings of lexicography. 
The earliest work of this kind, the Nighanfu consists of lists of 
difficult Vedic words, of divinities, etc., drawn up for the use of 
teachers. The commentary on these by Yaska, who is probably 
not far removed from Panini in time, contains the earliest 
systematic discussions on questions of grammar. Here we find 
the parts of speech already distinguished as ndman r noun 
sarvandman- f pronoun \ dkhydta - ' verb upasarga - * preposi- 
tion * and nipata- * particle \ The derivation of nouns by means 
of krt and taddhita affixes has become a well established theory, 
and an interesting argument between Sakafayana and Gargya 
is reported as to whether all nouns can be derived in this way 
from verbal roots. The former maintained that they could, and 
in spite of the cogent arguments on the other side advanced by 
Gargya, this was the theory that generally held the field in 
Sanskrit grammatical theory. It is a fact that a larger propor- 
tion of the Sanskrit vocabulary is capable of such analysis than 
is the case in most languages. 

The date of Panini is most commonly fixed in the fourth 
century b.c, which is in accordance with the native tradition 
which connects him with the Nanda king of Magadha. Nothing 
is known of his life except the fact that he was bom in the 
extreme North-West of India at Salatura. His Astadhydyi 
which fixed the form of Sanskrit grammar once and for all, 
consists of some 4,000 aphorisms of the greatest brevity. This 
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brevity is achieved by the invention of an algebraical system of 
notation of a kind not found outside the grammatical schools. 
The system is so idiosyncratic that it could not possibly have 
been invented there and then by one man and imposed immed- 
iately on all his colleagues. It is clearly the growth of many 
centuries and Panini is to be regarded as the final redactor of a 
traditional Vydkarana who superseded all others on account of 
his superior comprehensiveness and accuracy. Many of the pre- 
decessors of Panini are in fact cited in the text, but the merits 
of his own work condemned theirs to early oblivion. 

The brevity which the Sutra style aimed at and achieved was 
due to the fact that all instruction was still oral and dependent 
on memory. It implies also from the very beginning the exist- 
ence of a commentary {vrtti), also oral, in which the examples 
were contained. When this was first written down is not known, 
but the earliest existing commentary on Panini, the Kasika , 
dates from a thousand years after his time (c. a.d. 700). A 
ganapdtha containing lists of words referred to in the Sutra by 
citation of the first word in them followed by - ddi , and a 
dhdtupdtha, containing a list of verbal roots, formed essential 
parts of his system. 

The Sutras of Panini were supplemented and to some extent 
corrected by Katyayana at a date not long after the composi- 
tion of the A stadhydyi itself. These notes ( Vdrttika -) are of the 
same brevity as the original work, but were fortunately soon 
made the subject of an extensive commentary ( Mahabhdsya ) by 
Patarijali. His date is fortunately known through contemporary 
references, notably to the Suhga king Pusyamitra and to an 
invasion of the Bactrian Greeks, which fix him definitely in the 
second century b.c. 

Later grammatical works exist in abundance, and many 
diverse schools arose, but none of them have any independent 
authority, being completely derivative from Panini. The 
earliest is the Kdtantra which arose about the Christian era, and 
whose author Sarvavarman is said by tradition to have been 
connected with the Satavahana dynasty of the Deccan. The 
work aimed at introducing the study of correct Sanskrit to a 
wider public than the educated Brahmins for whom Panini and 
his immediate successors had written. Of later works mention 
may be made of the Grammar of Candra (a.d. sixth century) 
which achieved great popularity among the Buddists, and the 
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Jainendra Vyakarana { c . 678) which was composed on behalf 
of the Jains. Later the polymath Hemacandra produced 
also for the Jains the Haima Vyakarana. In addition, a 
number of minor systems are known which were popular 
in various localities, but which have nothing original to 
contribute. 

The object of all these later grammars was to present the 
material contained in Panini in a form comparatively easy to 
assimilate, and in this respect they performed a service to very 
many who were not equal to the arduous task of mastering the 
original text itself. How useful they were is shown by their 
continuous popularity. They contain little that is original since 
for them there existed no other source from which they could 
draw except the work of their illustrious predecessor. To 
Panini the main source of his work was the living speech of 
himself and his contemporaries. It is the merit of his gram- 
matical system that by means of the Sutra and commentary, 
and by such subsidiary compilations as Dhdtupdtha, Gana~ 
pdtha , etc., the vast bulk of the contemporary linguistic usage 
was incorporated, analysed and codified in the teachings trans- 
mitted from teacher to pupil in the schools of the Grammarians. 
The rapid process of linguistic change that took the vernaculars 
through the various stages of Middle Indo- Aryan enhanced pro- 
gressively the value of this codification. It is characteristic of 
Ancient India that the founders of schools and doctrines should 
be exalted to semi-divine status and regarded as omniscient. 
In the case of Panini this was more justified than in other cases 
since he had direct knowledge of the living Sanskrit language of 
the fourth century b.c. which is the source of all his statements. 
As a result of his labours and the labours of his school this form 
of language was accepted as a standard throughout the long 
period that remained of the classical civilisation of India. As 
the gap between this and the vernaculars grew continually wider, 
the usage of the speakers and waiters of Sanskrit grew more de- 
pendent on Panini, and his authority more absolute. Panini's 
grammar was based on the language of his contemporaries, and 
conversely the language of Kalidasa and his successors is based 
on the grammar of Panini. The Sanskrit of the classical litera- 
ture was a living language in the sense that it was written and 
spoken by the educated in preference to any other, but at the 
same time it was a language that had to be learnt in schools by 
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means of an arduous discipline. It was a prerequisite for all men 
of letters of the period that they should know by heart the 
Astadhydyt, and evidence of this dependence appears continu- 
ally in their works. 

As time went on, the cultivation of classical Sanskrit also 
came to depend on the Kosas or lexica. Apart from the Vedic 
nighantus lexicography is a later growth in India than grammar. 
The extant lexica are mostly late and are compilations out of 
earlier works. Amarakosa , the earliest existing, has not been 
accurately dated, but it is put approximately in the period 
a.d. 600-800. Earlier works are known and sometimes quoted, 
but not preserved. These works are in metre and intended to be 
learnt by heart, a practice which in the traditional schools has 
continued to this day. When this first became an essential re- 
quirement of a literary education is not clearly known, but 
certainly for the later period of Sanskrit literature we may 
assume that the writers were so equipped. 

In spite of their late date and, in general, unscientific method, 
the lexica are of considerable value, since they preserve a large 
number of words which are not recorded in available texts. At 
the same time careless copying and inaccurate transmission has 
created some ghost words, which careful comparison of the 
various lexica may remove. 

§4. Epic Sanskrit 

The bulk of the classical Sanskrit literature was composed at 
a period very much later than the fixing of the language by 
Panini. An earlier period in literary and linguistic history is 
represented by the two great popular epics, the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana. It does not seem that either of these two 
works reached its final form until well after the Christian era, 
but the tradition of epic recitation goes back into the Vedic age. 
The Mahabharata in particular was a long time in forming, and 
a good deal of what is incorporated in the final recension may 
claim an earlier date. 

We have therefore in the Epics extensive documents of 
Sanskrit belonging to a period nearer to Panini than the classical, 
literature in the narrow sense. They provide also evidence of 
the wide popularity of one type of Sanskrit literature among the 
masses of the people, since these works were reserved for no 
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special or cultivated audience, but intended for public recital to 
the population in general Their popular character is evidenced 
by their language. This is Sanskrit definitely enough as 
opposed to the contemporary Middle Indo-Aryan, but it is a 
Sanskrit which frequently violates the rules which Panini had 
laid down and which were always observed in the more orthodox 
literary circles. Among the common deviations of the Epic 
language a few characteristic types may be quoted. The dis- 
tinction between the active and middle forms of the verb, 
which was still fully alive in Panini's time, and for which he 
caters in some detail, is beginning to be blurred in the Epic. 
Active forms are used for middle and vice-versa, and even the 
passive verb sometimes takes active endings (sruyanti ' are 
heard \ etc.). There is some confusion between the gerunds in 
-tvd and -ya, and the rule of Panini which restricts the former 
to uncompounded and the latter to compounded verbs is not 
always observed. Unaugmented preterites occur, a character- 
istic which is also found in the Veda, as well as in early middle 
Indo- Aryan. Conversely the augmented forms are occasionally 
found with the prohibitive particle (ntd . . . agamah 1 do not 
go '). The particle md is not used exclusively with the unaug- 
mented aorist according to rule but indifferently with impera- 
tive (md bhava) optative (md bruydh) future (md draksyasi) and 
so on. The tenth class and causative verbs make a middle parti- 
ciple in -aydna (< codaydna - as opposed to correct codayamana-) a 
usage to which metrical convenience has contributed. The care- 
ful rules of Panini concerning the use of the alternative forms 
-atl and - anti in forming the feminine of present participles are 
not strictly observed. The distribution of set and an it forms fre- 
quently does not conform to rule. 

These and other irregular forms correspond to what is found 
in early middle lndo-Aryan, indicating that Epic Sanskrit is a 
later form of Sanskrit than that of Panini. No pre-Paninean 
forms are found in the Epic, which means that although the 
epic tradition goes back to the Vedic period, and although the 
Mahabharata story was familiar to people before Panini's time, 
even the earliest portions of the present text must be distinctly 
later than him. Since for centuries the transmission of the epic 
stories depended on oral tradition, and not a fixed oral tradition 
like that of the Vedic schools, it is not surprising that a circle of 
stories originating in the Vedic period should in their final form 
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appear in a language of a much later date with no archaic 
forms preserved. 

The recitation and transmission of the Epic legends was not 
the business of the Brahmans, but of the Sutas, a class of royal 
servants whose duties had originally included that of charioteer. 
It was natural that their language should be of a more popular 
nature than that of the educated classes par excellence , the 
Brahmans. At the same time it is interesting that all along, in 
spite of the competition of Prakrit, Sanskrit was cultivated in 
much under circles than in the priestly schools for whom 
Panini's work *was intended. Outside the brahmanical schools 
the knowledge of grammatical theory must have been ele- 
mentary to say the least, and in the early period at least the 
knowledge of Sanskrit on the part of the epic reciters must have 
depended primarily on usage and not on formal instruction. 
From this arose the tendency to approximate the language to 
some extent to the prevailing type of Middle Indo-Aryan. 
Later when the gulf between the two became greater formal 
instruction in Sanskrit became a universal necessity, but by 
this period the epic style and the epic language had already 
established itself in its own right, and linguistic features such as 
those mentioned above were accepted and retained. 

The language of the Epics served also as a model for the lan- 
guage of the Puranas, of which the earliest core dates to the 
same period. It is continued in the numerous later compila- 
tions, and further in a variety of sectarian dgamas , etc. Lin- 
guistically these compilations are not of great interest, except 
occasionally in the matter of vocabulary, and many, particu- 
larly the later ones, testify to the deficient education of their 
authors in grammar. 

§5. The Sanskrit of the Classical Literature 

The special characteristics of classical Sanskrit arise from the 
fact that most of the literature dates from a period very much 
later than the period in which the form of the language was 
fixed. If Kalidasa is to be dated c , a.d. 450 a period of no less 
than eight hundred years separates him from the grammarian 
Panini. The work of Kalidasa stands almost at the beginning 
of the body of classical literature which is preserved, and the 
greater part of this is separated by more than a millennium from 
the regulator of the language. This accounts largely for the 
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artificiality of style and language which is not absent from the 
best authors, and which in some is exaggerated beyond reason. 

The literary gap in the period immediately preceding arid 
succeeding the Christian era is due to the loss of the bulk of the 
pre-Kalidasan literature, since it is known that kdvya in all its 
forms was actively practised during all this time. The earliest 
Sanskrit inscriptions (e.g. of Rudradaman, a.i>. 150) show the 
existence of a developed Sanskrit Kavya. Patafijali (c. 150 
b . c ,) quotes some kdvya fragments and mentions by name a 
poet Vararuci. His own work is a valuable example of the 
prose style of the period, and it enables us to form a picture of 
early Paninean Sanskrit at a time when it was still a fully 
living language. The works of Asvaghosa who flourished under 
Kaniska (a.d. 78 -f) preserved in Nepal (and fragmentarily in 
Central Asia), though long forgotten in India, have survived 
by fortunate chance, as the sole examples of Sanskrit Kavya 
literature in its earlier phase. 

The gap, only partially to be filled, between Panini and the 
classical literature, is responsible for certain changes in style 
and usage, which have affected the language of the latter, in 
spite of strict adherence to the rules of grammar. These changes 
comprise certain losses and also a number of innovations. Of 
the losses the most important was that of the old system of 
accentuation. This was still in full force in the time of Patanjali 
and it must have continued in being for some time after that, 
but by the time the bulk of the classical literature was composed 
it had certainly disappeared from ordinary use. Certain of 
Panini's grammatical forms though recognised were not in 
practice used. Already Patanjali remarks that forms of the 
second plural of the perfect like usa, ter a, cakra are no longer in 
use, their place being taken by the participial forms usitdh , 
tirndh, krtavantah . Later a good deal else was tacitly ignored. 
There are many constructions and idioms taught by Panini 
which are not recorded in the later literature (anvdje- or 
updje-kr ' to strengthen ’, nivacane-kr ' to be silent ', etc.), and 
many others which have obviously been employed by the later 
authors as evidence of their grammatical learning (e.g. in 
N aisadhacarita , darsayitahe, first person of the periphrastic future 
middle). There are losses in vocabulary and such words as 
anvavasarga- 4 allowing one his own way niravasila- ' excom- 
municated ' and abhresa- 'fitness, propriety 1 are no longer 
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used. In particular the Ganapatha contains numerous terms 
which are found nowhere else, and since this text was handed 
down without meanings for a long time, it is often impossible 
now to discover the meaning of such words. The old distinction 
in meaning between the three past tenses (Imperfect, Aorist, 
Perfect) was not normally observed. The Aorist, though culti- 
vated by the learned, seems to have gone out of common use, 1 
The middle perfect participles in - ana are entirely disused, and 
the active participles in -vas appear only rarely. 

The innovations of the later classical Sanskrit affect mainly 
syntax and vocabulary. The most striking syntactical develop- 
ment is the increasing tendency to use compound words and the 
increasing length and complexity of the compounds used. In 
the earliest Sanskrit the use of compounds is not noticeably 
more predominant than in the Greek of Homer. In the lan- 
guage of Panini’s day there were still strict rules and limitations 
in the formation of compound words, as is clearly evident from 
his own statements and examples. In the later language they 
are formed without restriction (e.g. any adjective' may be so 
construed With any noun, as opposed to the original arrange- 
ment by which this could only be done when the term had a 
special significance, krsnasarpa- ' cobra J , etc.), and not infre- 
quently in direct contradiction to Panini's rules (e.g. jagat- 
kartar - ' world-creator ' against P. 2. 2. 15-16). But the main 
thing is that there ceases to be any limitation to the number of 
members a compound may contain, since compound words 
treated as units may be compounded with further words, and 
by a process of accumulation long complexes are built up in 
which the syntactical relation of the members is expressed 
without recourse to inflection. This practice is not only at vari- 
ance with the earlier usage and with Indo-European usage in 
general, but is also obviously incompatible with any form of 
popular speech which can have prevailed in India during the 
period This linguistic development is a purely literary de- 
velopment, and it is a sign of the growing artificiality of the 
Sanskrit language as the difference between it and the ver- 
nacular Middle Indo-Aryan grew wider. 

1 The hero of the drama Padmaprabhrtaka (c. second or third cent, a.d,) asks 
a grammarian who speaks pedantically to use ordinary Sanskrit {vydvahdrikd 
bhd$a). The pedantry which is illustrated consists in the liberal use of aorists 
and desideratives. 
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Another syntactical development affects the verb, but this is 
based on popular usage. Of the past tenses the aorist, with the 
amalgamation of some imperfect forms, survived in Early 
Middle Indo- Aryan, but by the time of the later Prakrit all 
traces of the old preterites have disappeared. Their place was 
taken by passive constructions with the past participle passive, 
and it is from this usage that the preterites of modem Indo- 
Aryan derive. The tendency is also reflected in Sanskrit litera- 
ture, and the passive construction becomes gradually more 
predominant. It had obviously the advantage of simplicity, 
since the complicated verbal inflection of Sanskrit could be 
dispensed with, and in works of deliberately simple style like 
the Hitopadesa it is evidently chosen for this purpose. For 
active use the participle in - tavant is adapted to serve as an 
alternative to the past tense : krtavdn ' he did \ The nominal 
phrase in which the meaning is expressed by the juxtaposition 
of subject and predicate, without any verb becomes increasingly 
popular. This is particularly so in the philosophic literature, 
and since that language also favours long compounds, we may 
find long passages of exposition in which the only grammar 
consists of a few case inflections of abstract nouns. 

The vocabulary of Sanskrit was on the whole remarkably 
stable. Nevertheless it is possible to collect from the later 
literature a considerable body of words wdiich do not appear in 
the earlier period. In some cases it may be an accident that 
they are not recorded earlier, but even making this allowance, 
there must remain a fair number of new words. Increases in 
vocabulary derive from the following sources : 

(i) They could be created, wdien required, on the basis of 
existing Sanskrit roots, prefixes and suffixes, and by the forma- 
tion of new compounds with special senses. 

{2) In the course of time some Prakrit w r ords were adopted 
into Sanskrit, though proportionally the number is never very 
large. No certain examples of this kind appear in the Vedic 
language, but they begin to appear in small numbers in the 
Epic and classical period. Words of this type are bhatta-, 
bhaitdra - bhattaraka - ' master, lord ' (Skt. bhariar -), nata - 1 actor ' 
(Skh nft- * to dance ') and dohada-, dohala- 4 morbid desire of a 
pregnant woman 1 which occur (more commonly) beside the 
regular Sanskrit daurhrda Skt. udu- 4 star ' derives from a 
Prakrit uduvai - * moon 1 misinterpreted as meaning 4 lord of 
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the stars ’ though it is actually derived from a Skt. rtupati- 
* lord of the seasons \ In the medical texts kotha - 4 a form of 
leprosy ' occurs beside kustha- 1 leprosy ' of which it is a Prakrit 
development. Among other words originating in Prakrit we 
may mention kola - * breast, lap * beside the original kroda- * id \ 
khuddaka - ‘ small ' beside ksudraka-, vaiyavrtya- with Prakritic 
-v-, more commonly used than the original vaiydprtya- ‘ busi- 
ness or commission entrusted to one \ vicchitti- 4 carelessness in 
dress or decoration * which probably derives from viksipti and 
oja- 1 odd (of numbers) 1 which in later texts tends to replace the 
original aynja-. In the case of some words taken over from 
Prakrit there are nc Sanskrit originals, e.g. avahittha- ‘ dis- 
simulation chatd 4 heap, mass ' (Pkt. chadd) etc. Some words 
are disguised by false Sanskritisation ; e.g. karpata- ‘ragged 
cloth " is taken from Pkt. kappada - which itself represents 
*kat-pata - ‘ inferior doth \ Likewise Pkt. ludda- ‘ hunter ' 
(ultimately identical with the name of the god Rudra-) is Sans- 
kritised as lubdhaka^ .as' if derived from lubh - 4 to be greedy', 
and Pkt. paraddhi- 4 hunting ' (from rabh- ‘ to attack ') is 
Sanskritised as paparddhi - meaning literally ‘ evil gain \ 

(3) The Greek and Iranian invasions of India from the North- 
West resulted in a limited number of loanwords from these 
sources being admitted into Sanskrit. These are dealt with in 
Chapter VIII. 

(4) Sanskrit received a considerable number of words from 
the substrate languages, Austro- Asiatic and Dravidian, parti- 
cularly from the latter. These are also dealt with in Chapter VIII. 

(5) The.tHerm.i^i is applied to those words in Prakrit which 
are derived from no Sanskrit equivalent. The number of such 
w r ords which can be explained out of Dravidian or some other 
source is comparatively small and will probably always remain 
so. They become still more abundant in the Modern Indo- 
Aryan period and present a philological problem which is not 
easy to solve*- On the whole classical Sanskrit avoids such 
words, but a number are incorporated, and in particular the 
Jain writers have adopted a fair number. 

§6 . Sanskrit and Prakrit 

During the whole period of its existence Classical Sanskrit 
had beside it as competitor Middle Indo-Aryan in its various 
forms, not only as a spoken language but also as a language of 
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literature* In the early period this competition was much more 
important than it was later ; though it appears paradoxical at 
first sight, the Sanskrit language only reached its full develop- 
ment as a language of culture and administration at a time 
when it had ceased to be a mother tongue. 

The rise of Middle Indo-Aryan as a literary language coin- 
cided with the foundation of the new religions of Buddhism and 
Jainism round about 500 b,c. The founders of these religions 
deliberately chose the vernacular — the dialect of Magadha in 
the first instance — as the vehicle of their teaching. In the third 
century b.c. Asoka had his inscriptions engraved in various local 
dialects and ignored Sanskrit. It follows that the language of 
administration of the Mauryan empire was also in Middle Indo- 
Aryan, and not as universally the case later, in Sanskrit. If this 
process had not been reversed Sanskrit might have yielded 
place to the younger language, but quite the reverse happened 
and from the end of the Maurya period a steady process set in 
which resulted in Sanskrit becoming the predominant language 
of literature, culture and administration. 

The epigraphical tradition established by Asoka continued for 
some centuries. Until after the Christian era the vernacular 
language alone was used for epigraphical purposes, and this 
means that business and administrative documents — all of which 
were written on perishable materials and have not survived — 
were composed in the same language. After the Christian era 
Sanskrit too begins to appear in inscriptions, at first in competi- 
tion with Prakrit, and finally in exclusive use. The inscription of 
Rudradaman (a.d. 150) marks the victory of Sanskrit in one 
part of India. In the South Prakrit remained in use longer and 
was not finally ousted by Sanskrit until the fourth or fifth 
century a.d. Eventually the use of Prakrit was discontinued 
entirely and from the Gupta period to the Mahommedan in- 
vasions Sanskrit — admittedly often incorrect Sanskrit — re- 
mained in exclusive use* 

The linguistic revolution in epigraphy is paralleled in other 
fields. The early Buddhist scriptures were exclusively in 
Middle Indo-Aryan. Towards the beginning of the Christian 
era a change took place, and the northern Buddhists adopted 
Sanskrit instead. A^vaghosa (c. a.d. ioo) is a master of polished 
Sanskrit, and that he should choose this language as a vehicle 
of propaganda is an indication of the ascendancy which San- 
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skrit had achieved at this time. Here also we may observe that 
Sanskrit established its ascendancy first in the north. The 
Thera vadins of South India and Ceylon remained faithful to Pali* 

The Jains were slower in making a change than the Buddhists, 
They were the most conservative of Indian sects and up to the 
time of the final constitution of the present canon of the Svet- 
ambaras (at the council of Valabhl in a. d. 526) they used Prakrit 
exclusively. But even they turned to the use of Sanskrit in the 
succeeding period. At the same time they continued to culti- 
vate Prakrit seriously, beside Sanskrit, at a time when in other 
literary circles the traditional Prakrit was being employed as 
little more than a literary exercise. 

In these fields we may observe the transition which led to 
the predominance of Sanskrit. Elsewhere lack of material 
makes a clear picture more difficult. In poetic literature there 
was under the Satavahanas and their successors an active 
tradition of lyrical poetry in Maharasfri of which fragments are 
preserved in the anthology of Hala. At the same time the 
major poetic works of the early period were in Sanskrit. The 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana have an importance in the 
literary history of India which nothing in Prakrit could even 
remotely approach, and they were the productions of a period 
when to judge by inscriptions Prakrit had almost superseded 
Sanskrit in everyday use. Thus it is obvious that the inscrip- 
tional evidence gives a very one-sided picture of contemporary 
linguistic conditions. Outside the sectarian religions Sanskrit 
was always, even when the use of Prakrit was most flourishing, 
the primary literary language of India. 

The growing predominance of Sanskrit as opposed to Prakrit 
in the period succeeding the Christian era can be attributed to 
two reasons, one ideological and one practical. In the Maurya 
period the heterodox religions of Buddhism and Jainism had 
attained such influence as to threaten the existence of the old 
Brahmanical order. In the succeeding period, beginning with 
the usurpation of Pusyamitra (c. 188 b.c.), a reaction set in and 
there began a gradual decline of these systems in the face of 
victorious orthodoxy. This change in the religious atmosphere 
was reflected in language, and Sanskrit, associated with the 
traditional Vedic religion gained ground at the expense of 
Prakrit, whose cultivation was mainly due to the activities of 
the unorthodox sects. 
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The practical reason was that Sanskrit offered a united lan- 
guage for the whole of India. In the early Middle Indian period 
the differences between the various local vernaculars were not 
so great as to preclude mutual understanding, but even at this 
period Asoka found it necessary to engrave his edicts in three 
different dialects. With the progress of time the differences 
between the local dialects grew greater, so that Sanskrit became 
a necessary bond for the cultural unity of India. Furthermore 
the Prakrits were unstable and subject to continual change 
through the centuries. Any literary language established on 
the basis of a vernacular rapidly became obsolete. The tradi- 
tional Prakrits in the later period were as artificial as Sanskrit, 
and did not have the advantage of its universal appeal and 
utility. For such reasons alone Sanskrit was the only form of 
language which could serve as a national language in Ancient 
India, whose cultural unity, far more influential and important 
than its political disunity, rendered such a language essentiaL 
The relation between Sanskrit and Prakrit in the classical period 
is admirably illustrated by the Sanskrit Drama. Here it is the 
convention that certain characters speak Sanskrit and others 
speak Prakrit, and the usage of the drama no doubt accurately 
represents the actual practice at the _time. The use of Sanskrit 
is fairly narrowly limited to the highest classes of society, 
namely kings, ministers, learned Brahmans and so on. Women, 
with few exceptions, speak Prakrit, and also children, showing 
that it was everybody's first language. Furthermore, Prakrit is 
spoken not only by all the lower classes, but also predominantly 
by the wealthy and influential class of merchants and bankers. 
The comic figure of the vidusaka , an unlearned Prakrit-speaking 
Brahman, shows that not all members of this class were capable 
of mastering the strenuous discipline necessary for the acquisi- 
tion of Sanskrit. 

Only the earliest dramas, of which Mrcchakatika is the best 
surviving example, reflect living usage in this way. In the 
greater number of extant dramas which belong to a later period 
(a.d. 500-1000), the composition is according to tradition, and 
the Prakrit becomes merely a transmogrified Sanskrit composed 
according to the rules of the grammarians learned by rote. In 
this period the vernacular had advanced much further on the 
road to Modem Indo-Aryan. 
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§7. The Sanskrit of the Buddhists and Jains 

The adoption of Sanskrit by the Buddhists, and later the 
Jains, widened the field of Sanskrit literature, and the Sanskrit 
language which was thus adapted to new needs did not remain 
unaltered in the hands of these authors. The Sanskritisation of 
Buddhist literature is particularly complicated since it took 
place gradually and beginning by a compromise between San- 
skrit and the Middle-Indian dialects of early Buddhism ended 
in the adoption of pure classical Sanskrit. We may distinguish 
between the following types of Buddhist Sanskrit : 

(1) Mixed Sanskrit. This language was used by the Maha- 
sarighika school. In it the original Prakrit appears half San- 
skritised, the words being in the main restored to their Sanskrit 
phonetic form while the Prakrit grammar is largely retained. 
For instance Pa. bhikkhussa, gen. sg. of bhikkku 4 monk ' (Skt. 
bhiksu-) is not replaced by a regular Sanskrit bhiksos , but is 
mechanically changed to bhiksusya . It may be assumed that 
for a period, in certain circles, such a hybrid language was 
actually employed by those who wished to employ the superior 
Sanskrit language but were not able to master its grammar. 

(2) The Sarvastivadins of the north-west adopted proper 
Sanskrit from an early period. The old canonical works were 
translated into Sanskrit, and fragments of them are preserved 
in this form. The language of these works has of necessity incor- 
porated wholesale the vocabulary and syntax of the original Mag- 
adhi, but allowing for this, and for some false Sanskritisations 
which are to be expected, it is free from the barbarisms of (1). 

(3) We must distinguish from (2) works of the same school 
which were not translations but which were independently 
composed at a period much later than the canonical literature. 
The stories which were inserted to enliven the matter of the 
Vinaya-pifaka, and which are collected in the Divyavadana, 
Illustrate best this type of Sanskrit. Though it fails often 
enough to satisfy the canons of Paninean grammar, the style is 
admirably clear and lucid and not an unwelcome change to the 
laboured artificiality of some of the classical prose. The vocabu- 
lary is characterised by the use of many vernacular and pro- 
vincial words, many of which turn up again in Modern Indo- 
Aryan (e.g. lardaya- ‘ to load * : Hi. Iddnd ), and which are not 
found in the older types of Buddhist language (e.g. Pali). 
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(4) The use of pure classical Sanskrit, associated with all the 
characteristics of the Kavya style, is seen in the works of 
A&vaghosa and his successors. Such works are distinguished 
from other works of classical Sanskrit literature only by the use 
of Buddhist technical terms. Likewise the works of the logicians 
and philosophers follows the style of similar orthodox works in 
Sanskrit, with the addition of the terminology peculiar to the 
Buddhists. 

The Jains resisted longest the use of Sanskrit, and only began 
to take to it in the second half of the first millennium a. d. 
During this period Prakrit only gradually gives way to Sanskrit, 
but in the end Sanskrit establishes itself here as elsewhere . 
The Sanskrit of the Jains is influenced by the language of the 
earlier Prakrit literature in the same way as the Sanskrit of the 
Buddhists. In vocabulary it draws more extensively than con- 
temporary classical Sanskrit on vernacular sources, and words 
familiar later in Modem Indo-Aryan are often first recorded here. 

§ 8 . Sanskrit in Greater India 

The expansion of Indo-Aryan was halted in South India by 
the native Dravidian languages (Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese) 
which in course of time established themselves as literary lan- 
guages. Nevertheless the influence of Indo-Aryan in this region 
was at all times powerful, and it is evident in the vocabulary of 
these languages from the earliest records. They were earliest 
influenced by Prakrit, which was the administrative language 
of the Satavahanas and their immediate successors. Inscrip- 
tions extending as far south as KancI show that all the Telugu- 
Kanarese area was governed by Aryan dynasties whose mother 
tongue was Prakrit. The intruding Indo- Aryans were not 
numerous enough to impose Indo-Aryan as the spoken language 
of the area and after about a.d. 400 the Prakrit inscriptions 
cease. Sanskrit replaced Prakrit, as elsewhere, for purposes of 
administration and culture, and as a spoken language it was 
replaced by the native Dravidian. At the same time the native 
Dravidian began to be cultivated, Kanarese from c . a.d. 450 
and Telugu from c . a.d, 650. The Prakrit influence in these 
languages, dating from the earlier period, is rapidly overlaid by 
extensive borrowings from the Sanskrit vocabulary. In their 
early classical form these languages draw on Sanskrit wholesale, 
and the process was continued in the succeeding periods. At 
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the present time a considerable and essential part of the 
vocabulary of these languages is Sanskrit. 

In the Tamil country of the extreme South Indo-Aryan influ- 
ence was weakest. Tamil was the earliest Dravidian language 
to be used for literary purposes, and it was to begin with com- 
paratively free from Aryan influence. In the later period the 
influence of Sanskrit increases, but never on the scale that is 
found in its two northern neighbours. 

Ceylon received its Aryan language through colonisation from 
Northern India. In addition Buddhism established Pali as a 
literary language. At a later period still the cultivation of San- 
skrit was introduced, at some periods on quite an extensive 
scale. 

The spread of Buddhism was responsible for the introduction 
of Indo-Aryan linguistic influence into large regions of Central 
Asia. At one time a form of Prakrit served as the administra- 
tive language of the kingdom of Kroraina in Chinese Turkestan. 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts were current over a wide area, and 
works long lost in India have been recovered in recent years in 
Central Asia. Under Buddhist influence the native languages of 
this area began to be cultivated, notably the Iranian Khotanese, 
and the two closely related Indo-European languages which go 
by the name of Tocharian. The vocabulary of these draws 
abundantly on Sanskrit or Prakrit sources. On the other hand 
Tibetan which became Buddhist from the seventh century on- 
wards resisted foreign linguistic influence, and by what must 
have been a considerable tour de force , the whole Buddhist 
vocabulary was rendered into native Tibetan. This had been 
done at an earlier period by the Chinese where differences of 
script and language rendered any other course impracticable. 

The influence of Sanskrit was equally extensive in countries 
to the East and South-East. In Burma there is early evidence 
of the influence of Sanskrit Buddhism. This was replaced 
(a.d. eleventh cent.) by a religious reformation which estab- 
lished Theravada Buddhism as the official religion and with it 
Pali as the language of religion. Further East there were Hindu 
colonies in South Siam (Dvaravatl), Cambodia (Kambuja) and 
Annam (Campa). Abundant Sanskrit inscriptions dating from 
the third century A.D. onwards remain to show the importance 
of Sanskrit in these areas, and its influence was felt on the 
native languages when they came to be cultivated. Even 
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today Siamese is drawing on Sanskrit for its technical vocabu- 
lary. At the same time Hindu culture spread to Indonesia 
and in Java, Sumatra and Bali Sanskrit literature was 
cultivated. 

The native languages came strongly under the influence of 
Sanskrit and Sanskrit culture-words remain widely current in 
the area today. The classical language of Java abounds in San- 
skrit words, just as its literature draws its inspiration from San- 
skrit models. The Mahommedan conquest of Java (a.d. six- 
teenth cent.) put an end to Hindu dominion in thearea, but the in- 
fluence of the preceding centuries was too deep to be eradicated. 

§9. Writing in India 

The art of writing was late in making its appearance in Aryan 
India. It had existed before the Aryan invasion in the Indus 
civilisation, but it perished along with this civilisation. During 
the period when the Vedic civilisation was being built up no 
form of writing was employed in India, and in its absence the 
technique was evolved of preserving intact the Vedic literature 
by means of oral tradition. Even when writing was introduced 
this oral tradition persisted in the various departments of know- 
ledge and it continued as a basic feature of Indian education 
and culture down to modem times. 

It is not known when the alphabet was first introduced into 
India. So far as preserved records go it is only attested from 
the third century b.c. when the two alphabets, Kharosthi and 
Brahmi, appear fully developed in the Asokan inscriptions. 
The Kharosthi alphabet, which is written from right to left, is 
confined to the extreme North-West of India, to that part of the 
country which in preceding centuries had been part of the 
Persian dominions. It is an adaptation of the Aramaic alphabet 
which was employed in this region in the Achaemenid period, 
and it w T as probably evolved towards the close of this period. 
It continued in use in the same area, and in some adjoining 
parts of central Asia. down to the fourth century a.d., after 
which records in it cease. 

The Brahmi alphabet, which differs from Kharosthi in being 
written from left to right, is the source of all later Indian 
alphabets, as well as of those in countries abroad which formed 
part of the area of Indian cultural expansion (Burmese, Siamese, 
Javanese, etc.). It is also derived from some form of the 
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Semitic alphabet, but the exact source from which it is adapted 
and also the period remain uncertain. It is suggested that it 
may have been introduced from the South Semitic area by 
means of the trade routes to the ports of Western India, and the 
period most commonly assumed is about 500 b.c. 

The work of adaptation was considerable since it involved 
not only the addition of vowel signs, but also the changes and 
additions necessary to express adequately the Indian conson- 
antal system. The perfection with which the task was accom- 
plished was consequent on the labours of the ancient Indian 
phoneticians whose achievements have already been mentioned. 
In spite of this, use of writing was only slowly adopted in the 
Brahmin schools, and in the early period its function lay 
primarily in business and administration and only secondarily 
as an instrument of literature. For this reason all the earliest 
records preserved are in Prakrit, and Sanskrit documents only 
appear later. It is unlikely that much literature existed in 
manuscript form before the second century b.c. 

The early Brahm! alphabet was comparatively uniform and 
served for the whole of India outside the small area where 
Kharosthi was in use. After the Christian era local variations 
were intensified and Brahmi developed into a variety of regional 
alphabets differing from each other as much as they had 
changed from the original form. The structural principles of 
the alphabets always remained the same but the individual 
shapes of the letters W'ere subject to endless variation. In 
North India the alphabet gradually evolved into what is now 
known as Devanagari. With the introduction of printing this 
alphabet was adopted generally for Sanskrit, but before this 
period Sanskrit manuscripts were written in the various 
regional alphabets of the localities where they w^ere produced, 
e.g. Sarada in Kashmir, Bengali, Oriya, Telugu-Kanarese, Malay- 
alam and, in the Tamil country, Grantha. 

The commonest material used for writing in India was palm- 
leaf. The exclusive use of this prevailed in South India down 
to modern times. The characters w r ere incised on this material 
by means of a stylus and the ink rubbed in afterwards. In the 
North, particularly in Kashmir, the inner bark of the birch was 
used on which the letters were WTitten in ink. This method was 
also used in the North for palm-leaf manuscripts, and the dif- 
ferences between the Northern and Southern alphabets is largely 
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occasioned by different methods of writing. As a result of the 
perishable nature of these materials really ancient Indian 
manuscripts are rare. The oldest are those that have been 
discovered, in a more or less fragmentary condition, in the dry 
soil of Central Asia* The bulk of Sanskrit literature is preserved 
only in manuscripts belonging to the last few centuries. 




CHAPTER III 



PHONOLOGY 

§i. Indo-European Consonant System 

The comparative study of the phonetic systems of the existing 
IE languages makes it possible to reconstruct, with a reasonable 
degree of certainty, the phonetics of the parent language* On 
this basis a systematic historical account of the Sanskrit 
phonetic system can be provided in which the various stages of 
development in the prehistoric period can be distinguished in 
respect of their relative chronology* Developments may be 
severally characterised as : (i) Changes in the Indo-European 
period ; (2) Changes common to Indo-Aryan and Iranian 

only ; (3) Changes peculiar to Indo-Aryan, which have 

occurred after its separation from Iranian. In sketching the 
phonetic development of Sanskrit we shall indicate, as far as 
possible to which of these three periods the various changes 
belong. 

The following reconstruction of the IE consonantal system 
has been generally adopted by comparative philologists ; 

Surd Sonant 

Surd Aspirate Sonant Aspirate 





Labio-velar 




k w h 


g* 


g w h 


Occlusives 


Velar 
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kh 
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gh 


(Stops, * 


Palatal 
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kh 


A 
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i h 


Plosives) 


Dental 


t 


ih 
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dh 




.Labial 


P 


ph 


b 


bh 



Nasals : m , n , y ; Liquids : l, r ; Semivowels : y, v 
Sibilants : 5, z ; Doubtful p: , d. 

The reconstructions are of two kinds. In the first and com- 
monest case the phoneme postulated for Indo-European occurs 
in a number of the existing languages in which it has continued 
unchanged ; in the second and rarer case the phoneme assumed 
for Indo-European is nowhere preserved as such, but it is 
deduced by comparison of the forms derived from it. Naturally 
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there is the greatest certainty in the case of the first class, but 
even the pure reconstructions of the second class are, with few 
exceptions, established beyond reasonable doubt. 

In the following cases an Indo-European consonant is pre- 
served unchanged in Sanskrit and in other languages : 

p : pane a * 5 * * Gk. irevre ; pdtati 4 flies ’ : Gk. ttctctcu ; 
dpa 4 away, from 1 : Gk. airo : sdrpati ' crawls ' : Gk. epnet 
Lat. serpit. 

t: tanu- ' thin', Gk. raw Lat. tenuis ; trdyas 4 3 J , Gk. 
rp€lg t Lat. ires ; variate ‘ turns ’ ; Lat. verto . 

d : ‘ 10 Gk. SeVa, Lat. decern ; dirghd- 4 long ' ; Gk. 

SoAi^ds, O. SI, dlugu ; ‘ I know Gk. otS a, Lat. video . 

k : kravis - ' raw flesh \ Gk. Kpeas ; kdksa- 1 armpit \ cf. 
Lat. Co##. 

g : ytigdrn 4 yoke \ Gk. Lat. iugum ; ' to cover 

Gk. ordycu. 

n : 4 name Lat. nomen ; ndva- 4 new Gk. veos, 

Lat. novus ; ndbhas ' cloud *, Gk. v^o? ; ddnam 4 gift 
Lat. donum , O. SI. tfaiift. 

m : mat dr- 4 mother ', Lat. ma/er ; ma me’, Lat. me ; 

' mouse V Lat. mils, O. SI. my si ; ddma- 4 house \ Gk. Sopog, 
Lat. domus. 

I : lubh-, lubhyati ' desire, covet Lat. hibet, Goth, liu/s, 
0. SI. ljubu 4 dear laghu- 4 light, swift Gk. iXaxvs, Lat. levis. 

r : rudhira- 4 red, blood Gk. ipvdpos, Lat. ruber r&j-, 
rajan- 4 king Lat. rex , Gallic °rix ; bhdrati 4 bears Gk, <f>4pw, 
Lat . fero, Goth, baira . 

y : yuyan- 4 young man Lat. iuvenis ; ydkrt 4 liver Lat. 
iecwr ; yus- 4 broth, soup Lat. ids , 0. SI. jacha. 

w (t/) : vac- 4 speech \ Lat. vox ; vdhati 4 carries V Lat. vehil ; 
ndva- 4 new \ Lat. novus ; dvi- 4 sheep ’, Lat. ovis. 

s : sdna- 4 old ’, Lat. senex , Ir. sen ; sdnti 4 they are’, Lat. 
sunt ; sunu- 4 son ’, Lith. sunus, Goth, sunus ; dmsa- 'shoulder’, 
Goth, ams ; dsthi 4 bone ’,.Gk. oariov, Lat. os, ossis. 

In cases like the above the reconstruction of the IE forms 
presents a minimum of problems ; reconstruction in the full 
sense is not necessary since the phonemes in question are 
widely preserved. They are not preserved in all languages (e.g. 
Engl, thin : Lat. tenuis ; Welsh hen, Ir. sen), but a study of all 
the available evidence leaves little doubt as to which languages 
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preserve the original sound. In other cases change has been 
more widespread. There are instances where the original IE 
sound is preserved only in one language, others in which the 
sound, which theory demands for the parent language, is pre- 
served nowhere at all. Even in these cases it is possible to fix 
the original sound with reasonable certainty. 

§2. The Sonant Aspirates 

The sonant aspirates which it is normally believed Indo- 
European possessed are preserved as a class by Sanskrit alone. 
Elsewhere they are changed in various ways ; in Iranian, 
Slavonic, etc., the aspiration is lost ; in Greek they are changed 
into the corresponding surd aspirates, in Latin (and the other 
Italic dialects) into fricatives. Examples of this series are as 
follows : 

bh : Skt. bhru - 4 brow Gk. oppvs, 0. SI. bruvi ; bhr&ta 
* brother V Gk. <f>pdrr]p 'member of a phratry Lat . f rater, 

O. SI. brairu , 0. Ir. brdthir ; bhdrati ' bears \ Av. baraiti, Gk. 
<f>epaj, Lat. fero, Arm. berem, O, SI. berg, Goth, baira , O. Ir. 
berim ; ndbhas ‘ cloud, sky Gk. vdpos, O. SI. nebo, Hitt. 
*— ► nepis. 

dh dhd~, dddhdti * to place \ Av. daSditi , Gk. Wflij/u, Lith. 
dcti ; dhumd - ‘ smoke 0. SI. dymu, Lat. fumus ; mddhu 
‘ honey, mead \ Av. madu, Gk. fieOv, O. SI. medu, A.S. medu, 
O. Ir. mid ; vidhdva ( widow cf. Gk. rjldeos f young (unmar- 
ried) man \ O. SI. vtdova f widow Lat. vidua , O. Ir. fedb. 

gh : stigh- f to stride J , Gk. a tgixoj, Goth, steiga ; meghd - 
' cloud cf. Gk. ofLix^V’ O. SI. migla , Alb. mjegule. In the case 
of the guttural series the sonant aspirates have undergone 
changes in Sanskrit in common with the other members of the 
series. These will be detailed below. 

Although the sonant aspirates are preserved in Indo-Aryan 
alone among the IE languages, there is. little doubt- that they 
should be attributed to the parent language, since no other 
type of phoneme can account so simply for the various develop- 
ments that appear. The theory, prevalent in some quarters, 
that in these cases we are dealing with a series of original IE 
fricatives, has nothing to recommend it. 

Although Sanskrit preserves the sonant aspirates as a class, 
it does not preserve them all unchanged. The special develop- 
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ments of the sonant aspirates belonging to the two guttural 
series will be treated below. The dental and labial sonant 
aspirates are normally preserved as in the examples given 
above, but in some cases, even in the earliest period dh and bh 
are weakened to h, an anticipation of their later fate in Middle 
Indo-Aryan. 

dh : hitd- 4 placed ' (dhd-) } also -dhita- in the Veda ; -hi, 
termination of the 2 sg. impv., also -dhi, Av. -hi ; the verbal 
terminations of the 1st dual and plural atmanepada, - vahe , 
-vahi, - vahai ; -make, - mahi , -mahai, ci. Av. -maide, -maidi ; ihd 
4 here Pa. idha, Av. iha ; sahd 4 with *, Vedic also sadha- in 
cpds., Av. haha ; lohita rdhita- 4 red \ cf. rudhird- ; rdhati 
4 climbs \ Vedic also rddhati ; nah- 4 to bind \ cf. ppt. naddha - ; 
snuh- 4 to drip \ cf. Av. snaod 

bh : grab- 4 to seize \ Vedic also grabh- ; kakuhd- 4 high # be- 
side kakubhd - 4 id kakubh- 4 peak 

An aspirate was not allowed to remain in Sanskrit when an 
aspirate followed. The effect of this rule in grammar is seen in 
reduplication where the corresponding unaspirated sonant is 
used — dhd- f dadhau , bhd- t babhau f han - : jaghdna. The same 
rule is observable in Greek (dvyvKU) : reOvrjKa) ; it is not how- 
ever an Indo-European feature inherited in common, but a 
phenomenon that has occurred independently in each language. 
In Greek this de-aspiration did not take place until the sonant 
aspirates had been turned into surds, and consequently the 
unaspirated surd is the result. We find therefore in these cases 
an initial surd of Greek corresponding to an initial sonant of 
Sanskrit. Thus the IE root bheudh- 4 to perceive ' produces on 
the one hand Gk. Trevdoum (through *(f>€v 0 -) and on the other hand 
Skt. budh The same correspondence is seen between Gk. 
retxoy 4 wall * and Skt. dih- ' smear, cement with earth deht 
4 rampart * ; similarly Gk. v evdtpos 4 father-in-law 4 : cf. Skt. 
bandhu- 4 relation \ bandh- 4 to bind \ Gk. 7 rrjxvs 4 arm ' : Skt. 
bdhu-, Gk. 7 TvOfjLTjv 'bottom' : Skt. budhnd -. In other Indo- 
European languages no dissimilation of this kind took place, 
and whatever phoneme corresponds regularly to an IE sonant 
aspirate appears also in this position ; e.g. from IE dheigh- (Skt. 
dih-) Goth, deigan 4 knead \ Lat. Jingo , Osc, Jeihuss 4 muros \ 

When a sonant aspirate came immediately before final s or t 
the aspiration was lost at an early period, e.g. in Skt. ddhok , 
2 and 3 sg, impf. of duh - 4 to milk 1 for earlier *ddhoks t *adhokt } 
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ddhdk , 3 sg. s-aor. of daA- ' to bum for *adhak£t ; likewise in 
the nom. sg. of root stems °dhuk 4 milking*, °dhruk 'injuring' 
from °dhuk$, °dkruks. In their earlier form these roots had two 
aspirates, *dhugh-, *dhagh-, *dhrugh-. In the above combina- 
tions the second aspirate was lost before the rule of aspirate 
dissimilation set in, and consequently the aspiration of the initial 
consonant was preserved in these cases. An exactly parallel 
development took place in Greek : QpL£ 4 hair \ pL rplx€s, rpipw 
* I nourish fut. Opeipco. From the standpoint of the individual 
languages it appears that in such cases the aspirate of the final 
is thrown back, but it becomes clear from comparative study 
that there were originally two aspirates of which the first was 
preserved from dissimilation in these circumstances. 

The treatment of internal combinations of sonant aspirate + 
t or s was different, and will be described below (§ 14 , 16 ). 
Here we may note only that the aspiration in class, dhipsati , 
etc., as opposed to Ved. dtpsati is an innovation due to analogy. 

§3. The Surd Aspirates 
The surd aspirates appear only in Indo-Iranian with any 
frequency, and even there they are much less common than the 
corresponding sonants. Of these very few indeed can be estab- 
lished as Indo-European by direct comparison. Such com- 
parisons are available only in Greek where there appear a few 
aspirates corresponding to the surd aspirates of Sanskrit, and 
in Armenian. Elsewhere, apart from a few traces in Latin 
(e.g. funda 4 sling ' : Gk. <j<f>tv&6vr)) this series has been con- 
founded with that of the unaspirated surds. 

The following examples will serve for illustration : 
ph : Skt. sphiirj Gk. crpapaydopai ; sphyd - ' wooden 

ladle cf. Gk. oprjv ; phala- 4 ploughshare Pers. supar ; 
sphurdti 4 throbs, quivers \ Lith. spiriu, Gk, mrai pw, Lat. 
sperno, cf. also Gk. < 7 <f>aLpa 4 ball ' ; phdna- 4 foam Osset, fing, 
O. SI. pena, 0. Pruss. spoayno ; iaphd- ‘ hoof \ Aw safa 
th : vdttha * thou knowest \ Gk. olaQa ; stha~ ' stand \ Gk. 
iorrjfu ] sthag - 1 to cover \ Gk. areyto ; rat ha- 4 chariot *, Av, 
raOa cf. Lat. rota 4 wheel 1 ; prthu - 4 broad \ Av. pn^Qu- t 
Gk. irXaTvs, without aspiration, but cf. TrXddavos 4 flat board for 
making cakes 1 ; prthu ka- 4 young animal \ Arm. orth 4 calf 
Gk. iropris , 7Toprai ' heifer without aspiration, but cf. na pOevos 
4 maiden ' with aspiration. 
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kh : sahkhd- ' shell \ Gk. Kvyxos ; iAkhd r branch \ Arm. 
tax t Lith. sakd ; khA- ' well Av. xL 

In contradistinction to the sonant aspirates which constitute 
an ancient and primary element of the IE phonetic system, the 
surd aspirates are a late creation, and recent advances in IE 
theory have made it possible to show how they came into 
existence. Apart from some possible cases of spontaneous 
aspiration in combinations with s (Skt. sthag-, etc.), their 
origin can be attributed to a combination of IE h with a pre- 
ceding unaspirated surd. The nature of this h which has lately 
figured largely in IE studies will be examined below. For the 
present it will be sufficient to remark that it has disappeared in 
all IE languages except Hittite, but when immediately pre- 
ceded by p t t, k, it has had the effect of aspirating these con- 
sonants. Thus the aspiration which in Skt. sthd- * stand ’ 
(IE sta, i.e. staH-, i.e. ste h 2 ) arises in the first instance from the 
reduced form of the root, IE srii- (Skt. tistha<titi-stn-eti) t and 
is generalised from there. In Greek on the other hand (urrrjfu) 
the unaspirated t proper to the strong form of the root has pre- 
vailed. In Sanskrit path - ‘road’ (Instr. pathA , etc.) <patn~, 
H is a suffix which appears in its guna grade as a (<aii) in 
nom. s. panthds. In the latter case th appears only by analogy 
from the weak cases, as is confirmed by the Av. form panta 
(original alternation pantaii-patn-). The root prath- 1 to ex- 
tend ' and its derivatives [prthu- ‘ broad etc.) contains two 
incorporated suffixes (IE pl-et- H-), the combination producing 
the surd aspirate in Sanskrit. This h- suffix, without the inter- 
vening t- suffix appears in Hitt, palhis * broad ", and in Lat. 
planus . In Gk. TrXarvs , no k- suffix is present, and there is 
therefore no aspiration. In Skt. rdtha- f chariot 1 we have a 
nominalised adjective ( *ratii-d ‘ wheeled 1 with a common 
change of accent) based on the d (-ah) stem which appears in 
Lat. rota ‘ wheel * (rotan). 

A corresponding aspiration of sonants by h is possibly a 
factor to be considered, but not many examples have been 
found. Such an instance may appear in Skt. smdhu - ' river ' 
as compared with the root syand - ‘ to flow ", where the form of 
the noun may be easily explained by the presence of an h- 
suffix before the final u- suffix. 

It is believed that one type of IE h (h 3 ) affected a preceding 
surd differently, by voicing it, in Skt. pibati = 0. Ir. ibid 
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• 4 drinks ' ( sfpo -, i.e. pen it pres. *pi-pn^-eti) ) but this appears to 
be the only example. Incidentally it may be observed that b, 
apart from a case like this, or as an allophone of p (Skt. upabdd 
cf. pad- 4 foot \ etc.) was of extreme rarity, if not altogether 
absent in Indo-European. 

§4. The First Palatalisation 

When we come to the so-called guttural series (Labio- velar, 
Velar, Palatal, see above), we find that these sounds have been 
very considerably altered in Sanskrit. To begin with the 
Palatal series, the treatment is illustrated by the following 
equations : 

k : Skt. ivdn - 4 dog Av. span - ; Gk. kv cov, Lat. cams ; 
iatdm 4 100 \ Av. sat&n, Lith. fimtas : Gk. exarov, Lat. 

centum , O, Ir. cet f Goth, hand ; idle 4 lies ' : Gk: Keircu ; 

idnkate ' hesitates, doubts ' : Lat. cunctor ; vis - 1 clan, settle- 
ment \ Av. vis-, O. Pers. vid-, O. SI. vist 4 village \ Alb. vis 
4 place 1 : cf. Gk. ohtos 4 house Lat. vicus ; sroni- 4 buttock 
Av. sraoni-, Lith. flaunls : Lat. clunis , 0. Ic. hlaun ; £ru- 4 to 
hear \ irdvas - 4 fame *, Av. sru- t sravah O. SI, slovo 4 word ' : 
Gk. *Aeoy, kAuw, Lat. clueor, etc. ; daddrsa 3 rd sg. pf. 4 he 
saw ' : Gk. h&opKt ; did - 4 to point out ' : Gk. belKWfju, Lat. 
dico, etc. 

g: Skt. jdnu 4 knee 4 , Av. zanu ; Gk. yow, Lat. genu: 
jar ant- 4 old Arm. cer 4 old man ' : Gk. yepwv ; jdmbha- 

4 tooth 0. SI. ZQbu , Alb. Semp 4 id ' : Gk, yoppos 4 nail 
Engl, comb , Toch. A kam, B keme 4 tooth ’ ; jus- 4 to enjoy \ 
jdsa- 4 enjoyment \ Av. zaosa - 4 id ' : Gk. yevopuai 4 taste Lat. 
gustus , Goth, kiusan- 4 chose 4 ; rajata- 4 silver Av. wvzata-, 
Gk. apyvpos , Lat. argentum , Ir. arga/ 4 id ' ; 4 drives 

Av. azaiti ; Gk, ayou, Lat. ago ; bhdrja- 4 birch Lith. bdrzas, 
O. SI. &reza : AS. fi^orc. 

gh ; Skt. himd- 4 snow \ hemantd - 4 winter Av. zima-, Arm. 

4 snow Alb. dimm , Lith. imi, 0. SI. ma 4 winter' : 
Gk. Lat. hiems , 0. Ir. gim-red 4 winter 4 ; amhu- 

4 narrow dmhas- 4 distress, difficulty \ 0. SI. azw&w 4 narrow ' : 
Gk. ayx^ ‘ throttle Lat. ango, angustus, O. Ir. cum-ung , 
Goth, aggzfltts 4 narrow 4 ; lih- 4 to lick \ Arm. lizum , Lith. 
/ezrii, O. SI. /tzari : Gk. Aei'xto, Lat. /mgo, O. Ir. ligitn, Goth. 
bi-laigon 4 to lick '. 
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It will be observed that ultimate Indo-Aryan and Iranian 
developments differ from each other (Skt. £ f j, h — Av. s, z, z). 
This is because the changes that have occurred have taken 
place in two phases : (i) a previous common Indo-Iranian de- 
velopment £, z , zh, (2) the change of these to the actual forms in 
Indo-Aryan and Iranian after the separation of the two groups. 
The first change is common to Indo-Iranian and the languages 
of the satzm group (see Chapter I) and took place within the 
Indo-European period. Later there were various special de- 
velopments in other languages too, which in the case of Slavonic 
happen to be identical with those of Iranian. 

The intermediate forms s , i, zh will explain most of the Indo- 
Iranian developments, as they will the Balto-Slavonic, but it is 
likely that before complete assibilation there was an affricate 
stage. Evidence of this is preserved in the Kafiri dialects, 
which occupy an intermediate position between Indian and 
Iranian. The treatment that occurs in Kati due 1 10 ' and cut 

* empty ' for instance (Skt. dasa, sunyd~) seems clearly to reflect 
a form more ancient than that of Sanskrit. We may therefore 
postulate an earlier Indo-Iranian (and the same will apply to 
the satftn languages generally) series 6 , /, jh (or/', d\ d f h to be 
distinguished from 6 , J, jh of the second palatalisation). This 
being so it becomes possible that (1) Skt.y of this series, with its 

renunciation, has develop^Jirectly^ouFof j, through 
with the other affricate £ ; without a sibffant stage z f 
and (2) that Old Persian 9 f d which appear in place of s, z in the 
rest of Iranian ( dard - # year Av. sarzd-, Skt. iarad- ; dauStar - 

# friend \ Av. zaoSa- ' enjoyment \ Skt. jdsa-, jostdr- ; dasta - 
' hand Av. za$ta- t Skt. hasta -) have developed directly out of 
such affricates and that there is therefore no common Iranian 
treatment. 



affricate p 
confusion 



§5. Treatment of the Labio velars 
The languages of the satzm group all agree in another feature, 
namely in the loss of the labial element in the IE series k w f g w , 
g w h. In the centum languages the series was to begin with pre- 
served, but later subject to various developments, of which the 
commonest is the substitution of pure labial occlusives. Leav- 
ing aside cases which have been affected by the second palatal- 
isation, the treatment of the labio-velars may be illustrated by 
the following examples : 
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k w : Skt. ka- 1 who ? 4 kim ' what 4 , Lith. kds, O, SL ku-to : 
Gk. TiV 4 who \ 7 to$€v 4 whence 4 , Lat. quis ; ydkrt 4 liver \ Av. 
ydkarp ; Gk. ^ap, Lat. tVtftr ; krtndtni ' I buy 4 , O. Russ* 
krinuti ; Gk. inplap^v 4 I bought ', Ir. crenim, Welsh prynaf ; 
kfmi- 4 worm \ Lith. kirmele : Ir. cruim, Welsh />ry/; rindkti 
leaves p f 4 left 4 , Arm. lk 4 anem 4 1 leave \ 4 he left \ 

Lith. lekii ‘ I leave 4 : Gk. AetTroj, Lat. linquo , etc. 

g w : Skt. gam- gacchati r go ’ : Gk. pdcrtca), Lat. Goth. 

qiman ; gtf- (nom. s. gatis) 4 cow 4 , Arm. kov, O. SI. gov§do : 
Gk. jSouff, Lat. £>es, O. Ir. bo ; Skt. gna 4 (divine) woman, wife \ 
Av. gznd, O. Pruss. genna , Arm. kin, pi. kanaik* : Gk. yvvrf, 
fiava, Ir. ben , Goth, qind ; guru- ‘heavy 4 Gk. fiapvs ; gwr- 
4 to lift up, heave 4 , Av. gar- r to throw 4 : Gk. fldAXw ; grdvan- 
4 pressing stone 4 : Ir. bro, gen. broon Welsh breuan 4 mill- 

stone \ 

g w h : Skt. jagkdna 4 slew 4 : O. Ir. geguin, cf. Gk. ihrepyov, 
povos ; arghd- * value, price 4 ; Lith, alga : Gk. aXpdvoj 'earn' ; 
gharmd - 4 heat \ Av. garpma -, O. Pruss. gorme : Gk. depfxos 
4 hot 4 , Lat. formus ; laghu - 4 light, swift 4 : Gk. 

iX appos, Lat. levis. 

As can be seen from these examples the sat pm languages have 
uniformly abandoned all trace of the labial element in these 
constants, and this, in conjunction with their sharing in the 
first palatalisation, provides strong evidence that they are 
derived from a single dialect group within Indo-European. 
Both changes belong to the late Indo-European period and not 
to the separate evolution of the various languages of this 
group. 

The element w which is attached to these velars differs from 
full IE w in that it is not convertible to the vowel u when the 
succeeding vowel is elided : e.g. Skt. hdnti 4 slays 4 : ghnanti 
4 they slay 4 from IE g w henti : g w hnonti ; similarly Gk. €? repvov, 
etc., as opposed to usual treatment of w as seen in such cases as 
svdpna- 4 sleep 4 : suptd - 4 asleep \ It is possible, however, that 
this applies only to the late Indo-European stage. There exist 
some survivals, particularly in Hittite, in which this element is 
seen to be vocalised, after the manner of w proper. Corresponding 
to the Sanskrit verbal forms above Hittite has 3 s. kuenzi ; 
3 pi. kunanzi and corresponding to Skt. nakt -, Gk. wJf, Lat. 
nox 4 night 4 (IE *nok w t-) it has nekuz mehur 4 night time \ 
Other instances of this treatment are seen in Toch. A. kurydr 
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' commerce * : Skt. krt- ' to buy 1 (IE *k w ri), in Toch. A. kukdl 
' chariot Gk. kvkXos 1 wheel 1 : Skt. cakra-, Engl, wheel 
(+k w ek w los) and in Gk. yvmj ' woman 7 : Skt. gnd (*g^nd) r 
Examples like these seem to reflect an earlier sta ge of Ind o- 
European, "when the labial elemen t in connection with these 
velars was equivalent t o ordinary 

§6. The Pure Velar Series 
This series has been invented to account for those cases in 
which k, g t etc., of the centum - languages are not palatalised in 
the stf/^m-languages, and they are devoid of the labial element 
whose influence is so marked in the case of the labio-velars. 
Examples quoted are such as the following : 

k : Skt. kdksa- 4 armpit cf. Lat. coxa, OHG. hahsa ; Skt. 
kravis- * raw flesh Lith. kraiijas , O. SI. kruvl ' blood \ Gk. 
Kpeas, Lat. cm or ; Skt. krntdti ' cuts 1 (J~ker4~), Gk. Kelpw ; 
karkata - 4 crab Gk. KapKivos, Lat. cancer ; krndtti ' spins 7 , 
cf. Gk. 4 spin \ Lat. colus 4 distaff 7 ; ahkd - ' bending, 

lap \ cf. Lat. uncus , Gk. oyKos ; °kulva- ' bald Lat. calvus ; 
kavt- 4 a wise man \ Gk. ko4 <0 ' take notice of Lat. caveo . 

g ; Skt. sthag- ' to cover \ Gk. crrlyoj, Lat. lego ; tigmd- 
'sharp', Gk. onypurj 'puncture 7 ; agas- 'guilt 7 , Gk. ayos \ 
ugrd- r strong 7 , Av. aogar 9 ; ' strength 7 , Lat. augeo, augustus . 

gh : stigh- 4 to stride Gk. orelx o> Goth, steiga ; dlrghd- 
' long \ O. SL dlugu, Gk. SoAi^s-, Hitt, dalugas ; megha- ' cloud *, 
Lith. migla , Gk. 

The difficulty that arises from postulating a third series in 
the parent language, is that no more than two series (Lat. quis : 
cams t Skt. kds : svam) are found in any of the existing lan- 
guages, In view of this it is exceedingly doubtful whet her three 
distinct series existed in Indo-Europeam The assumption of 
the third series has been a convenienceior the theoreticians, 
but it is unlikely to correspond to historical fact. Furthermore, 
on examination, this assumption does not turn out to be as 
convenient as would be wished. While it accounts in a way for 
correspondences like the above which otherwise would appear 
irregular, it still leaves over a considerable number of forms in 
the satem-languages which do not fit into the framework. 
Such are Skt. klam- ' to be tired 7 beside it am- ' id cf, Gk. 
tcXapiapos 1 weak, slack and ruc-jruk - 4 to shine 7 beside rusdnt 
' bright 7 , cf. Gk. Ac vkq$ ' white etc. Examples of this kind 
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are particularly common in the Balto-Slavonic languages : 
Lith, akm& ' stone Skt. dsman cf. Gk. cuv ; klausyti ' to 
hear ', cf. Skt. srdsamdna-, Toch. A. klycs - ; Lith. pekus, 
O. Pruss. peckn , Skt. pdsu ' domestic animal Lat. pecu ; 
O, SI. svekru * father-in-law Skt. svdsura Lat. socer ; 0. SL 
creda * collection, herd Skt. sdrdha - ; Lith. smakra ‘ chin \ 
Alb. mjekre, Skt. stndsru - ' beard \ Ir, smech 1 chin \ Clearly a 
theory which leaves almost as many irregularities as it clears 
away is not very soundly established, and since these cases have 
to be explained as examples of dialect mixture in early Indo- 
European, it would appear simplest to apply the same theory 
to the rest. The case for this is particularly strong when we 
remember that when false etymologies are removed, 1 when 
allowance is made for suffix alternation, and when the possi- 
bility of loss of labialisation in the vicinity of the vowel u is 
considered (e.g. kravis-, ugrd not many examples remain for 
the foundation of the theory. 

§ 7 . The Second Palatalisation 

After the completion of the changes characteristic of the 
satzm - languages the parent dialect of Indo-Iranian possessed 
the two series k, g, gh and s, z, zh (or 6, /, jh ). The latter re- 
mained essentially unchanged till the end of the Indo-Iranian 
period. The former underwent the following alteration. Be- 
fore the vowels $ (later changed to a in Indo-Iranian) and t 
and before the semivowel y, k, g and gh developed respectively 
into the affricates c, / and jh, of which the last was later altered 
into Iranian / and Sanskrit h respectively. 

k : Skt. ca ‘ and \ Gk. re, Lat. que ; catvdras ' four \ 0. SL 
cetyre , Lith. keturi , Gk. reacrapes, Lat. quattuor sdcate ' assoc- 
iates with', Av. haiaiti , Gk. h rercu 'follows', Lat. seqiiitur, 
Ir. sechithir ; panca 1 five Lith. penki, Gk. 77cWe, Lat. quin- 
que ; pdcati ‘ cooks O. SI. pecetu , but 1 sg. pekq ; cakrd - 
' wheel A.S. hweohl, cf. Gk. kvkXos, Toch. A. kukdl ; cdru- ' a 
particular vessel \ A.S. hwer 1 kettle cf. O. Ir. coire , Welsh 
pair 'id.' 

g : Skt. jivd- ' alive, life \ jfvati ' lives Av. jfvaiti, O. Sl. 
zivu ' alive L Lat. 1 nvus, Gk. fiios ; jyd ' bowstring Lith. gijd 

1 For instance Skt, kola- ' black ' is from Dravidian and not connected with 
Lat. caligd, etc. ; the Aryan root hayi - (Skt. hanya ' girl ‘ , etc.) cannot be con- 
nected with Gk. Acatvoj ' new \ because its primary meaning is quite certainly 
* little ' and not ‘ new \ 
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* thread Gk. f}i6s ( bow * ; jdtu ' gum, lac A.S. cwidu , cf. 
Lat. bitumen ; °jdni- ‘ wife ', Goth, qens ; rajant ‘ night \ 
Gk, cpefAvos, ipefiewos * dark \ 

gh : $kt. hdnti ‘ slays Av. jainti, as opposed to Skt. jaghdna 
1 slew 0. Ir. geguin , Hitt, kuenzi r slays ' ; arhati * is worth \ 
Av. arpjaiti, as opposed to Skt. arghd- * price \ Lith. alga ‘ re- 
ward \ Gk. aX<f>dva) ; haras - ‘ heat \ Gk. Qepos * summer ' 
(: gharmd-, etc. above) ; ddhati 1 bums Av. dazaiti : nidaghd- 
' heat of summer \ Lith. degu * I burn \ 

The second palatalisation took place fairly early in the de- 
velopment of Indo-Iranian, before the change of l to a which 
distinguishes this branch from the rest of Indo-European. 
Similar changes appear in some other languages of the satam 
group, e.g. Slavonic (detyre 1 4 \ zivu * alive ') and Armenian 
(jerm ' warm ') but these appear to have occurred independently 
and later. 

§8. The Two Palatal Series in Indo-Aryan 

In Indo-Aryan the distinction between the two palatal series, 
which is fully preserved in Iranian (s, z, z : £, /, ]) is retained 
only in the case of the surds (s' : c). On the other hand the 
sonants, both unaspirated and aspirated, are confused with 
each other as j ( — z and/) and h ( = zh and jh) respectively. But 
the distinction between the two remains effective in many ways 
in the grammatical system, because according to their origin 
both j and h are treated in two different ways in various con- 
texts. In declension and inflection the rules of sandhi operate 
differently according to the different origins of j and h . This 
may be illustrated from the formation of the participle in -ta 
from the two types of root respectively. 

/ : (a) yaj- ‘ sacrifice ' (Av. yaz-) : is id-, srj- ‘ to let go * 
(Av. ham-) : srstd mrj - * to wipe J (Av. mar^z-) : mrstd-. 

(b) nij- \ to wash p (Av. nae]-) : niktd - ; bhaj- ' to distribute * 
(Av. ba]-) ; bhaftta- ; yuj- ' to join ’ (Av. yao]-) : yuktd -. 

h : (a) vah- 1 to carry * (Av. vaz-) : udhd-, lih- ' to lick * (Av. 
raez-) : Udhd- ; sah- ' to overcome ' (Av. haz-) : sddha-, sodhd 
(b) dak- ‘ to burn ' (Ir. da]-, Av. dazaiti) : dagdhd -, druh - ' to 
injure, betray ' (Av. dru]-) : drugdhd-. In this, as in many other 
respects the distinction between the two series remains active 
in Sanskrit grammar. 

In the case of the second palatalisation, as opposed to the 
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first which operated in all conditions, there exists an alternation 
in the roots affected between palatalised and non-palatalised 
forms, depending on whether the vowel following was origin- 
ally I or o. This is seen in perfects like jaghina * slew ' and 
jigdya ‘ conquered ', as contrasted with the present tense forms 
hdnti and jdyati. Similar alternation is not permissible in the 
case of roots whose j and h belong to the first palatal series, 
e.g. jajana 1 begat A (jan- : Av. zan-) and juhava * called ' 
(hu : Av. zav-). 

To begin with the distribution of palatalised and non- 
palatalised foijns must have depended entirely on the nature 
of the succeeding vowel, and consequently an alternation be- 
tween the two must have been active in the paradigms of noun 
and verb. In the parallel palatalisation of Slavonic such alter- 
nation exists, e.g. between vluku 4 wolf ’ nom. s. and vlule 
voc. s., and between pekg ( I cook' and pecetu 'he cooks'. 
Since the natural tendency of linguistic evolution is to smooth 
out such irregularities (as is done later in Russian, etc.) it is 
likely that the Slavonic palatalisation did not long precede the 
beginning of the literary tradition. On the other hand in the 
case of Indo-Iranian the change had taken place early enough 
for the working of analogy to become widely effective. Varia- 
tion in the paradigms of noun and verb after the Slavonic style 
has been eliminated, except as between vocalic and consonantal 
suffixes (loc. s. vact, loc. pi. vdksu). On the other hand the alter- 
nation remains active between different nominal derivatives 
(i bhoga - : bhoja -, etc.). At the beginning of a root alternation 
between palatal and guttural remains active only in the case of 
a few roots as those quoted above. Mostly it is eliminated, and 
in this respect Sanskrit shows a greater tendency to innovation 
than Old Iranian ; cf. Skt, akar 3rd sg. root aor., Av. lord{ 
(early Aryan acarKekert ), and agamat, a-aor. Av. In 

the latter case the proper name Jamadagni- (' who goes to the 
fire ') preserves the earlier, pre-Vedic form. In the reduplica- 
tion of the perfect, etc., the alternation always remains, based 
on the fact that the vowel of the reduplicating syllable was 
originally e (jagdma<g v, eg u, dme J etc.). 

There are a few instances in Sanskrit where j of the older 
palatal series alternates with g in the formation of nominal 
derivatives, e.g. sdrga- 'emission' (srj-, Av. ham-) ' yaga- 
* sacrifice ' (yaj- t Av. yaz -). The guttural here cannot be 
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original, and it is due to the analogy of the palatals of the later 
series operating after the two had fallen together in pronunciation* 

§9, Developments of s in Indo-Iranian 
and Slavonic 

In Sanskrit it is the rule that the dental sibilant must be re- 
placed by the cerebral after k, r, r, i and u. By a similar rule in 
Iranian $ (>Ir. h) is replaced by s. Further in the Slavonic 
languages s is usually replaced by ch in these conditions, and 
this ch represents an earlier s. In Lithuanian a similar change is 
found, but only after r . Examples are : 

After k ; (Skt. ks, Ir. xs, Slav* ch<kx<ks) Skt. vaksyami, 
Av. vaxiyd ; Skt* ksudrd- 4 small \ cf. O. SI. chudu ' id 1 ; 
Skt. araiksam , s-aor. of ric- 1 to leave ' (IE leik w -), Gk. eAen/ra ; 
cf. O. SI. techu, s-aor. of tekq ' I run \ 

After k : Skt. s : (Skt. ks, Ir. s, Slav, s), Skt. dksa- 4 axle \ 
Av. asa -, O. SI. osi, Lith, asis, Gk. agcov, Lat. axis ; Skt. 
daksina- ' right (hand) Av. datina-, O. SI. desinu , Lith. 
desinl, Gk. Sexto's 1 , Lat. dexter, etc, ; Skt. taks - ‘ to construct in 
wood (as a carpenter), Av. tas-, O. SI. tesati, Lith. tasj/ti, Gk. 
rexvr) ' art ' ( *Uksnd ), tIktwv ' carpenter ' ( ! Hdkstdn ), Hitt. 
taks- 4 to join ", Lat. texo 4 weave ’ ; Skt, maksu 4 quickly ', 
Av. mosa, Lat. mox. 

After r (and r) : Skt. vdrsman - 'summit \ vdrstyas - ' higher 
O. SL vrichu 4 summit Lith. virsus ' upper part ’ ; mrs- 4 to 
overlook, forgive ', marsa - ‘ forbearance ', Lith. mirsti 4 to 
forget marsas ‘ forgetfulness Toch. A. mars- 4 to forget ' ; 
dhrsnoti 4 dares \ O. Pers. adarsnaus 4 he dared \ cf. Gk. Qapvos 
f boldness ', Goth, gadars 4 dare ’, Engl, durst, etc. 

After i : Skt. pis- ‘ to pound 0. Slav, pichati 4 to knock, 
strike \ Lat. pinso ; trisu , loc. pi. of iri- 4 three O. SL trichu ; 
asvesu, loc. pi. of diva- 4 horse ", Av, aspaesu, cf. O. SL vlucechu 
lyluku 4 wolf ') ; visa- e poison \ Av. visa-, Lat. virus, Gk. toy. 

After u : jus - 4 to enjoy josa- 4 enjoyment Av. zaos-, cf. 
Lat, gusius, etc, ; mils- 4 mouse O. SL my si, Lat. mus, etc. ; 
suska- 'dry', sosa - 'drying up 1 , Av. huska - ‘dry’, O. Sl. 
suchu, Lith. sausas, Gk. avos ‘ id \ 

As can be seen, the parallelism between Indo-Iranian and 
Slavonic is not absolutely complete, because they differ in the 
treatment of that s which follows IE k (>Skt, s, Slav. 5 ). But 
in all other respects they agree, and the correspondence is too 
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close for such changes to have taken place independently. In 
Lithuanian the same kind of development is observed, but 
only in connection with r, which points to a remoter contact 
than was the case between Indo-Iranian and Slavonic, 

Cerebralisation of $ does not take place in Sanskrit when r or 
r immediately follows : e.g. visra- 4 bad-smelling (meat) cf. 
visa-, etc., Av. vaesa- ‘ corruption ’ ; list as, tisfbhis, tisfn&m , 
from tri- 4 three 7 ; gen. s. usrds from usar - 4 dawn sisrate from 
sar - 4 to go \ In Avestan there is no such restriction, e.g, tisrd, 
nom. pi. fem. cf. dri- ‘ three \ 

§10. The So-Called Mobile s 

Indo-European s when it formed the first member of an 
initial consonant group, was an unstable sound, and Hable to 
disappear under conditions which it has not been possible 
accurately to define. Forms with and without s are found side 
by side in the various languages, as illustrated by the following 
examples : 

Skt, tdnyati 4 thunders 7 , Lat. tondre : Skt, stanayitnu - 

4 thunder \ cf. Gk. arevoj, 0. SI. stenjg , etc. ; Skt. tdyu - 4 thief \ 
O. SI. tatu 4 id \ Gk. r^raco, Hitt, tdya- 'steal': Skt. stend- 
' thief ', stdyu-, stay ant- 1 etc. ; Skt. tf tdra 4 star 7 : Skt. stf-, 
Av. star-, Gk. aarrjp, etc, 4 id 7 ; Skt. tij- 4 to sharpen \ tigmd- 
4 sharp ' : Gk. onypri, etc. ; Skt. tud- 4 to push \ Lat. 

tundo : Goth, stautan 4 id 7 ; Skt. phena- 4 foam O. SI. pena : 
O. Pruss. spoayno , with variant suffix Lat. spuma : Engl. 
foam ; Skt. plihdn- 4 spleen ' : Av. spzrzzan-, Gk. anX^v, etc. ; 
Skt. pdsyati 4 sees r : spas - 4 spy Lat, specio ; Skt. khanj- 
4 to be lame ' : Gk. aicdCw ; Skt. phdla- 4 plough-share 7 : Pers, 
supdr ; Pers. fih 4 oar ' : Skt. sphyd- 4 wooden ladle ' ; Av. 
(vl-) xad - 4 to break up (earth) 7 : Skt. skhad- 4 to smash to 
pieces cf. Gk. oKehdwvpi ; Skt. nava- r sneeze 4 : Germ. 
niesen : Engl, sneeze (neu-s- : sneu-s-) ; Skt. lavand- 4 salty, 
salt 7 ; cf. Lat. sal , nihakd 1 fog nihara- 4 mist, dew 7 : snih - 
4 to be moist \ etc. There is no perfectly satisfactory theory to 
account for this variation which affects aU Indo-European 
languages. Most probably it is the result of some kind of 
external sandhi affecting initial s- in the Indo-European period. 
It seems fairly clear that the phenomenon is due to loss of 
initial s, and if this is so the theory that would regard the 5 as 
the remains of some kind of prefix is out of the question. 
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§11. The Reconstructions p t ph,ih 

In a certain number of words etymologically connected, 
chiefly between Indo-Aryan and Greek, an $ (£) in the former 
appears to correspond to r or 8 in the latter. The commonest 
examples of this interchange, which has caused considerable 
difficulty, are the following : Skt. tdksan - carpenter ' : Gk. 
t€kt<a>v ; Skt. fksa- 4 bear \ Lat. ursus : Gk. apKro$, Ir. art ; *- 
Skt. ksan - * to wound ’ : Gk, fcrcivu) 4 kill ' ; Skt. ksi- 4 to 
dwell Av. Say- : Gk. Kripevos ; ksi- ‘ to possess # : 

Gk. Krdofiou ; raks- 4 to injure 4 : Gk, ipcyOio ; ksam- 4 earth ’ : 
Gk. I ksar- 4 flow ' : Gk. ^Oeipta 4 perish ' ; ksi - 4 to de- 
stroy ' : Gk. (f>8iva). It has been customary to assume a set of 
IE fricatives to account for these correspondences, namely p , 
ph, dh, b ut it is certain that th ese creat ions are without serious 
fou ndatio n, since in the case of some of them Hittite evidence 
has shown that a quite different kind of explanation is necessary, 
and in view of this the rest are naturally suspect. Correspond- 
ing to the Greek and Sanskrit words for 4 earth ' Hittite has 
tekan- and Toch, A tkam from which it may be deduced that the 
original form of this word was *dheghom or, with elision of the 
radical vowel, *dhghom-. In Greek there has been metathesis of 
the initial consonant group; elsewhere we find elision of the 
first member of the group: Lat. humus , OIr. zam- } etc. Like- 
wise for 4 bear ' Hittite has (in all probability) hartagas , from 
which it can be seen that there has been the same transposition 
in Gk. apKTos. The Sanskrit forms of these words have de- 
veloped from original unmetathesised form changed according to 
the rules of Sanskrit historical phonology. An original H rtkos 
4 bear \ with loss of h ; rtkos, develops through the stages rt$a-> 
rtsa - to fksa-. The development of the word for 4 earth ', though 
more complicated as containing a voiced aspirated group, follows 
the same line in principal: dhghom- >dzham- > d zham- isam-> 
ksam-. In the case of Skt. ksi , Gk. the original root 

dhg^hi- produced Indo-Iranian djhi- which was modified to 
dzhi- and then treated as the initial group of the word for 
4 earth \ In the case of some words Sanskrit has elided the 
first member in such groups, so that an original *dhghyes 
4 yesterday 1 (cf. Gk. transposed) appears as hyas ( <ghycs ). 
The correspondence of Skt. syend- 4 hawk ' and Gk. Iktwos is of 
the same nature. 
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Not all the examples are to be accounted for in this way. In 
some cases there is suffix variation. Skt. dksi ' eye ' contains 
original -s- which is not to be compared with Gk. r in oktoAAos 
on the assumption of original p. Suffix variation should 
probably also be seen in Gk. t€kto>v 1 carpenter ' (*teks-ton) as 
opposed to Skt. taksan 

§12. Treatment of r and l 

In Iranian IE r and l appear indiscriminately as r. 1 In the 
language of the Rgveda this is predominantly the case. In 
Classical Sanskrit both l and r are found, but their distribution 
does not correspond exactly with that of Indo-European. In 
certain Eastern dialects of Indo-Aryan (notably in the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka and in the Magadhi of the Drama) only l is 
found. The treatment of IE / in Sanskrit is illustrated by the 
following examples : 

(a) l becomes r : rinakti ‘ leaves 1 : Lat. linquit ; sroni- 

* buttock ' : Lat. clunis, Lith. slaunts ; sarpis ' butter \ Toch. 
A. sdlyp, of. Engl, salve ; at aini- ' elbow ' : Gk. u>Xh nj, Lat, 
ulna ; fravas 1 fame ' : Gk. kAco.?, 0. SI. slovo ' word ' ; 

gdrbha- 1 embryo 1 : Gk. ScXpvs ' id aSeA^o'r * brother ’ (cf. 
sodara -) ; cakrd- ' wheel ' : Gk. kvkXos ; parasu - f axe ' : Gk. 
TreXeKvs ; piparti * fills # : Gk. mfjLTrXrjfu ; pur - 1 city 9 : Lith. 
pills , Gk. TroAtF ; sri- ‘ to lean ' : Gk, kXIvo> ; surya- * sun \ 
Lat. sdi. 

(b) l remains : lubhyati * covets ' : Lat. lubei ; palild - ' grey- 
haired ' : cf, Gk. -n-oAto?, ttzXitvos, etc. ; °kulva - ' bald ’ ; Lat. 
calvus ; palava- 1 chaff J : O. SI. pleva t Lat. palea ; palvala- 
' pond ' : cf. Lat. palus ' swamp ' ; plihdn- ‘ spleen ' : Gk. 
otttAtjv, Lat. lien ; dala- 1 portion ' : Lith. dulls ; kldman- 
1 lung * : Gk. nXeu/juav. 

In comparing the Vedic with the Classical language we notice : 
(i) that in a number of words the latter has / where the former 
has r, and this normally in cases where / appears in other IE 
languages, e.g. laghu- ' light ' v. raghu Gk. iXaxys, Lat. levis ; 
plu- ' to float \ v. pni- y Gk. vXiw ; lip- 4 to smear \ v. rip-, 
Gk. aXclpoj ; iih- ' to lick v. rih Gk, Aei'x&j ; (ii) that a con- 
siderable proportion of the classical words which preserve IE / 

1 There are a few exceptions in Modem Persian and occasionally elsewhere : 
Pers. USian 4 to lick Skt. rih-, tik, Gk. A ; lahrt 4 soft \ Skt. 
lab ’ lip ’ : Lat. labium ; Oss. said 1 cold * : Lith. Sdltas. 
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are not found in the text of the Rgveda , either by accident, or 
because their meaning was of such a nature that they were not 
likely to appear in a text of sacred hymns (e.g. plusi- 4 flea J : 
Arm. lu, Alb. pVest, cf. Lith. blusd) ; (iii) that some derivatives 
which have become isolated from their roots preserve IE l 
even when it is normally replaced by r in the corresponding 
roots : Sloka- * verse J vipula- 4 great, extensive ' {pf~, 

piparti fill J ). 

The explanation of this apparently complicated treatment is 
fairly simple. The dialect at the basis of the Rgvedic language 
lay to the north-west, while the classical language was formed in 
Madhyadesa. The original division must have been such that 
the Western dialect turned l into r in the same way as Iranian 
(being contiguous to Iranian, and at the same time probably 
representing a later wave of invasion), while the more easterly 
dialect retained the original distinction. It was in this latter 
area that Classical Sanskrit was elaborated, but it was not 
evolved as a separate literary language, distinct from that of the 
Veda ; on the contrary it developed as a modification of the old 
sacred language of the Vedic hymns. The latter was always the 
foundation of the literary language, but since after the earliest 
period (and this excludes most of the later tenth book of the 
Rgveda), the centre of its cultivation shifted eastward to 
Madhyadesa, in its further development it was subject to the 
continuous influence of the dialectal forms of this region. So 
in the case of the distribution of r and l many of the basic words 
of the vocabulary retain always the form established by the 
Vedic literature, but in other cases /-forms based on the dialect 
of Madhyadesa replace them. In cases where the word in ques- 
tion is not found in the Vedic text, and where therefore there 
existed no established literary tradition, the Eastern form with 
original / almost universally appears. 

The treatment of IE r is different in that in the vast majority 
of cases it continues to be represented by r in all periods of the 
language, e.g. rudhird- 1 red, blood ', Gk, ipvdpos ; jdrant- 
‘ old Gk. ytpojv ‘ old man ' ; rat- ' property Lat. res , pari 
4 round \ Gk. 7 rtpl ; variate 4 turns Lat. vertitur, pdrdate 
4 breaks wind Gk. Trephtrai ; pdrsni- 4 heel ', Gk. nr^pva, 
Goth, fairzna ; sru- ' to flow’ ', Gk. peaj ; tiaras n. pi. 4 men J , 
Gk. avtpes, a vdpes sdrpati 4 crawfls \ Gk. Lat. serpd ; 

rtij-, rdjan - 4 king Lat. rex ; rdtha - 4 chariot \ Lith. rdtas 
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' wheel Lat. rota ' id ' ; vita- ' man, hero \ Lith. vtfras, 
Lat. vir, etc. 

On the other hand instances of l in place of IE r are comparer 
lively rare : lohita - ' red ' (also rohita Av. raoiSita cf. 

rudhird -) ; ' suitable, enough ’, v. aram, cf. Gk. apaploKio ; 

palayate ' flees 1 (£>ar# with i- ‘ to go '). The- number of such 
examples is too small to justify the assumption of an /-dialect 
to account for them. Such an /-dialect does in fact occur later 
in the Magadhan Prakrit, but it was limited to a small area, 
and this Prakrit cannot account for forms with / out of r which 
occur in the later Vedic literature. It is also to be noted that in 
some cases where a change />r has been assumed (e.g. lup - 
compared with Lat, rumpo) it is more likely that / is original. 

§13, Indo-European h 

Of late a new phonetic element has entered into accounts of 
Indo-European as a result of the discovery of Hittite. In this 
language there appears a sound h which was unaccounted for in 
the normally prevailing conception of IE phonetics. It is found 
in basic IE words and must therefore be attributed to Indo- 
European. Since it is absent in the corresponding words in all 
the other languages, they must be presumed to share a common 
change by which it has been lost, and to represent, in this 
respect, a more advanced state of Indo-European than that 
preserved in Hittite. Common examples of h are : Hitt, eshar 
' blood ' : Skt. dsrk , Lat. user, Gk. Zap, Toch. A. ysdr ; hadtai *- 
bone ' : Skt. dsthi, Gk. 6vt4ov, Lat. os ; hunt- ' front ' : Skt., 
inti * (in front of), near', Gk. dvr 7, Lat. ante ; harki- 1 white ' : 
Toch. drki, Gk. apyos, Skt. drjuna -, etc, ; pahhur * fire ' : Gk. 
nvp ; pahs- * to protect ’ : cf. Skt. pd - ' id \ etc. ; ishai ishiya- 
* bind 1 ; Skt. sydti 4 binds ' ; newahh- ‘ renew ' : Lat. novdre ; 
palhis ‘ broad ' : cf. Lat. planus, etc. For Indo-European the 
symbol h, used by H. Pedersen is the most convenient (IE 
*pelH- etc.). 

In some instances H disappears without trace (dsrk ' blood ') 
but in others its effects survive. It is clear that the long vowel 
in Lat. novdre results from the combination of a short vowel + h, 
a combination which remains in Hittite, and the same can be 
assumed in the case of Lat. planus (plan-, varying in apophony 
from Hitt, palh -). Skt, sydti ' binds ■, from the Hittite evidence, 
stands for *snydti f of which sh- is the root in its weak form, and 
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yd the suffix of the fourth class. The simple root with guna 
appears in the aorist (dsat) showing the same development of 
an to d. Hitt. paM- * to protect ' is enlarged by an s- suffix, and 
when this is removed we see the same correspondence ah : d 
between this and Sanskrit pd -. Since the nominal and verbal 
suffixes d are identical, the same development an>d (as in 
novdre) is to be assumed in the case of the feminine suffix a 
(Lat. nova, Gk. via, Skt. ndvd), and this implies a similar de- 
velopment in the case of the long vowels % and u in nominal and 
verbal derivation, since the compound suffixes yd and vd must 
in the same way be derived from i + an and u + an, and the 
corresponding weak grades are for i- H and u- H. 

Another effect of h, observable in languages other than San- 
skrit, is the coloration of a succeeding vowel by h, producing 
notably a change from e to a. For instance the root which 
appears in Sanskrit as kri- ' to buy ' is to be set up for Indo- 
European as k™ri H-, and in Greek an original aorist form ek w rin- 
eto appears as iirplaro, the original presence of H being indicated 
by the a instead of e of the termination. Similarly from the root 
krun- (Skt. kru- in krurd-, etc.) an original esjos stem *kreunos 
appears in Greek as an -as-- stem, rcpias. The confusion of the 
.vowel qualities has eliminated such variation in Sanskrit, but 
there remain a number of other circumstances in which the 
presence of h can be detected, notably : 

(i) The older theory assumed a vocalic r and / (written f r , p 
and in other ways) before a following vowel in certain cases to 
account for correspondences like Gk. fiapvs ‘ heavy Skt. 
guru-, Goth, kaurus 1 id \ But there was no clear reason why 
the rule that these phonemes appear as vowels in intercon- 
sonantal position, but as consonants before and after vowels, 
should not be valid in this case. A restoration g w f nit- showing 
that the f originally occupied an interconsonantal position, 
accounts for all these developments. In most IE languages 
where f develops into a vowel (varying from language to lan- 
guage) + r, this combination remains before a vowel when h 
disappears, and similarly in the case of l. In Sanskrit the pro- 
cess is somewhat different, since here vocalic r normally re- 
mains, but when the loss of h would leave it before a vowel, its 
place is taken by the combinations it and ur. Iranian, which is 
usually so close to Indo-Aryan, differs markedly on this point, 
showing ar where Sanskrit has ir or ur . Examples of such words 
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are Skt. liras ' across ' : Av. taro ; sir as- 4 head \ Av. surah-, 
cl. Gk. Kapd, Kaprjvov ; pur as 4 in front J , Av. pard, Gk. napo$ ; 
puras n. pi, 1 cities \ cf. Lith. pills 4 fort 5 (guna in Gk. ttoXis) ; 
puru - ' much \ Av. pouru- (lx. paru-) ; hiranya - 4 gold \ Av. 
zaranya- ; gin- ‘ mountain \ Av. gairi cf. Lith. giria 4 forest 1 
(guna in O. SI. gora 1 mountain ') ; girdti , gildti 4 swallows \ 
tirdti ‘ crosses, overcomes ', kirdti 4 scatters etc. The varia- 
tion between i and u in these cases depends on the preceding 
consonant ; preceded by a labial, or in some cases by an old 
labio-velar, u appears, elsewhere i is normal. 

(2) The combination rH also gave rise to a special develop- 
ment when followed by a consonant. In this case ir } ur appears 
in Sanskrit, but in Iranian predominantly ar. So we have 
Sirs an- ‘ head ' beside sir as (krusen- : krues-), tirnd- and kirnd- 
beside tirdti, kirdti , etc., and with u, purnd- 4 full ' (after 
labial). Other words with ir , Hr of this origin are : irntd- ‘ arm, 
foreleg Av. arzma O. Pruss. irmo, Lat. annus , Engl, arm ; 
urdhvd- 4 upright, high Av. vrdhwa-, Lat. arduus ; urnd 
4 wool f , Av. varzna, Lith. vilna ; urmi- ' wave Av. varmii-, 
A.S. wielm ; urvdrd 4 cultivated land \ Av. urvara 4 cultivated 
plant ' <*rHvara, cf. Lat. ardre 4 plough \ Gk. dpovpa 'ploughed 
field \ etc. ; dirghd- ‘ long \ Av. dardya-, O. SI. dlugu ; pfirva - 
1 former Av. paurva O. SI. pruvu ; bhtirja- 4 birch ' (Lith. 
bdrzas , etc,, with different grade). To account for these de- 
velopments original long sonant liquids were set up (f, /), and 
these could have conceivably existed at an intermediate stage 
(rn>f>ir, ur), the development being parallel to that of in, uii 
to i , u. 

In the same fashion the long sonant nasals which were postul- 
ated may be replaced by nu and mu. From the root san(ii) 4 to 
win ' the Skt. participle said- develops regularly through *santd- 
from snttto-, with regular weak form of root. In the case of mu 
the nasalisation is preserved (or reintroduced), but the original 
presence of H is clearly enough indicated by the long vowel : 
ddnta- ‘ tamed ', sdntd- 4 appeased \ from dam{\\y, sam( h)-. 

(3) In the Vedic language -ya- after a light syllable is pro- 
nounced as one syllable if it is simply a combination of y + a : 
dvya- * belonging to a sheep kavya- ‘ wise vdnya- ' of the 
forest ', havya - * oblation \ When on the other hand it goes 
back to -t Ha (a suffix parallel to -ira, - isa , etc.) ya is pronounced 
-iya ; ddmiya- 4 belonging to the house ', rdthiya- 4 relating to a 
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chariot jdniya - ‘ relating to the people udaniya- ' watery r 
The two types are of course confused in the later language, and 
the difference revealed by the Vedic metre, is simply explained 
when it is realised that there are two different suffixes, 
(i) i + a, (2) i + H+tf. The declension of the stems in t and u 
( <tH, mh) where the suffix always retains its syllabic value 
before a vocalic ending (gen. s. vrkiyas, tanuvas<°tuas ) °unas) 
confirms this quite clearly, since the corresponding genitives of 
dm- ‘ sheep ' and mddhu ' honey 1 (avyas, mddhvas ) show always 
the consonantal value of y and v. 

(4) Most significant of all, traces of the original nature of 
h are preserved in Sanskrit in cases where it was immediately 
preceded by an occlusive. Here the combination occlusive + h 
may produce an aspirated occlusive. As already stated, it was 
in this way that the whole category of surd aspirates arose in 
late Indo-European. Examples of this have already been given. 
Examples of sonant aspirates arising in this way are seen when 
an aspirate in Sanskrit appears to correspond to a non-aspirate 
in other languages, or when a final non- aspirated occlusive of a 
root appears with aspiration in a derivative. In these cases 
original suffixal h is responsible for the aspiration ; e.g. mdhd- 
4 great ' : Gk. tUyds. Here the root is followed by the suffix 
<zh(>a), which appears in its weak form (-H-) in the gen. sg., 
and this h being in immediate contact with the preceding g 
causes aspiration (meg-H.-ds>meghd$>niahds) , and from such 
forms the aspiration is extended to the whole declension. The 
same thing has taken place in duhitdr- ‘ daughter ' (dhug- h- 
itdr-) : Gk. dvydrr^pj ahdm 4 1 # (egn-dm) : Gk. £yu> (egou), 

sadhastka- ‘ seat, abode 1 [sed-n-es-) : sad - 4 to sit \ slndhu- 
1 river ' : syand - f to flow \ 

Before the discovery of Hittite there existed in Indo-Euro- 
pean studies a 4 Laryngeal Theory which, since it received 
partial confirmation from the new Hittite evidence, has come 
to be generally adopted in recent years. Briefly stated in its 
most popular form the theory maintains that there existed 
three laryngeals, which in this notation would be represented by 
Hj, h 2 , h 3 . The original long vowels of Indo-European (as 
opposed to those long by vrddhi), result from a combination of 
a single guna vowel e with the several laryngeals, so that from 
en lt en % and 6H a , e (e,g. dhe - 4 to put '), d (e.g. std 4 to stand ') 
and 6 {e.g. do r to give ') are respectively derived (i.e. the roots 
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are originally dhe h 3j ste h 2 , den 3 ). The theory further maintains 
that when preceded by these three laryngeals this same guna 
vowel takes the form e, a and o respectively (es- * to be ' : h ; 
anti ' in front 1 : w^enti ; ost(h)i- * bone ' : ii z esti). 

Hittite provides some positive evidence in support of this 
theory, but it is incomplete, and in certain respects contra- 
dictory. We have already quoted instances showing the de- 
velopment of the guna vowel -f h to d and of the change of e to 
a when preceded by h. On the other hand there are difficulties : 
although h appears where the theory demands it in hunt- : 
Gk. avrl it is absent in appa : Gk. wno where the theory equally 
demands it. In Hittite there is only one h and it is a long way 
from this three or even four demanded by the theory. It is not 
therefore surprising that the theoreticians differ considerably in 
the details of their exposition. For the purposes of Sanskrit 
grammar the question of the plurality of h is fortunately of 
little significance, because the variation of vowel quality 
(a, e, o) t with which it is bound up, has ceased to exist in Sanskrit, 
For all practical purposes it is possible to operate with a single, 
undifferentiated h, and that will usually prove sufficient. 

Another aspect of the Laryngeal theory should be briefly 
mentioned. From the beginning it has been involved in the 
theory of Indo-European ' Shwa ' (2). In the Laryngeal theory 
it is replaced by a vocalic version of the laryngeals (h with three 
varieties). As a result of this the laryngeals themselves com- 
monly receive the notation It will be pointed out below 

that the hypothesis of an Indo-European f is without justifica- 
tion either in the framework of the laryngeal theory or of any 
other. Indo-European h is not capable of vocalic function and 
when left in interconsonantal position through loss of the 
associated guna vowel it is in Sanskrit elided : e.g. Skt. dadmds, 
dadhmas from da, dhd . 

§14. Combinations of Occlusives 

The following changes in combination are inherited from 
Indo-European : 

(1) A sonant is changed into a surd when immediately fol- 
lowed by a surd : yuktd - * joined ' : yuj- 1 to join \yugdm ‘ yoke', 
cf. Gk. ^€vkt 6 $ : ^vywfju ; patsu , loc. pi. of pad - ‘ foot *, cf. 
Gk. rrooaL, irooi. Conversely a surd becomes sonant when fol- 
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lowed by a sonant : Skt, upabdd- 4 trampling on ' : pad - 4 foot 
cf. Av. frabda - ' fore part of the foot \ Gk, eirlpSai 4 day after 
a festival ' ; dadbhis instr. pi. of dant- } dat - 4 tooth * ; abjit- 
' conquering the water * : dp - 4 water \ 

(2) In the case of the combination sonant aspirate followed by 

-t- the whole group is voiced and the aspiration attached to» the 
second consonant ; thus from dah- ' to burn 1 (from dagh- by the 
second palatalisation), budh- ' to understand 1 and labh- 4 to 
receive \ the participles in -id are dagdhd-, buddhd- and labdhd 
In the older Avestan language a similar development is ob- 
served, though the aspiration as always in Iranian has been lost: 
aogzdd 4 said 1 from *augdha t i.e. Aryan aitgh- (Av. aog-)+ta, 
cf. Gk, €i ?xo/iou ; ubdaena- 4 woven ' from Aryan vabh The 
later Avestan substitutes combinations of type (1) above even 
in the case of the original sonant aspirates : aoxta 4 said \ 
druxta - f betrayed ' (draog- : Skt. druh-) dapta - * deceived 1 

(dab- : Skt, dabh-). In the same way in Sanskrit dhatti 4 places ' 
has been substituted for * daddhe ( -- Av. dazde) which would be 
the regular combination of dadh- \ te. Elsewhere in Indo- 
European innovating forms of this type have completely re- 
placed the old type of combination : e.g. Gk. ckto? : i 

rtvvrisy cf. Av. apaitibusti * not noticing as opposed to San- 
skrit buddhi-. 

(3) Dental combinations in Sanskrit normally conform to 

the above rules : vetti 1 he knows ' from vid-, rttddhd- 4 ob- 
structed 1 from rudh- + td, etc. On the other hand Iranian sub- 
stitutes the sibilant 5 or 2 in these positions : v crista 4 thou 
knowest ' : Skt. vdttha ; hastra- 4 session ' : Skt. sattrd - ; 

ni-uruzda- ‘ locked up ’ : Skt. ruddha-. The Greek treatment 
agrees with Iranian : otcrda 4 thou knowest 7 rv<rn,s ' informa- 
tion cf. Av. apaitibusti : Skt. buddhi-. In the Western IE 
language -ss- results from the combination : Lat. ob-sessus 
(sedeo), 0, Ic. sess 4 seat \ A tendency to modify the dental 
combinations is therefore wide-spread. It is assumed that in 
Indo-European a sibilant was inserted in these cases (t*t f t s th r 
d £ d , d z dh). Since all interconsonantal sibilants are elided in 
Sanskrit an IE voitHha would produce Skt. vettha, and at the 
same time it accounts for the Iranian and Greek forms. In 
the case of the voiced combination we find two kinds 
of treatment in Sanskrit, on the one hand the usual type 
ruddha- , vrddha -, etc., and on the other hand some ancient 
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forms testifying to the existence of z instead of d as in Iranian : 
debt impv, • give 1 beside daddhi, cf. Av. dazdi, and dheki 4 put 
both with e out of earlier az according to the rule below. Either 
this is a case of dialectal divergence, or the type dehi (<dazdhi) 
represents the regular phonetical treatment which has been re- 
placed in the majority of cases by new analogical formations. 

§15. Combinations Involving the Palatal 

Series 

The second palatal series is simple in the matter of consonant 
combination, since all that is involved is the retention of the 
original guttural before a consonant, which then combines 
according to the rules given above ; vac- ‘ to speak ' : uktd -, 
yuj- 4 to join ' : ynktd yoksydmi , dah- 4 to burn ' : dagdha 

Combinations of the old palatal series are much more com* 
plicated. In the early Indo-Iranian period s, z and zh were 
changed to / and z before dental occlusives (with aspiration and 
voicing of the occlusive in the case of zh according to the rule 
given above for dagdha -, etc.) : the resulting sibilants were 
identical with those that arose from Indo-European s, z after 
i, u, etc., and their subsequent history is the same. In Sanskrit 
$ became cerebral s and cerebralised the following dental and z , 
after undergoing the same process, was elided leaving cerebral d : 
e.g. vdsti 4 he wishes ' (1 ms-) Av. vasti, Hitt, wekzi , cf. Gk. ckwv 
ptc. 4 willing J ; astau ‘ 8 1 (cf. asiti- ' 80 ’), Av. asta, Lat. octo , 
etc. ; Skt. mrdtka- 4 pardon \ Av. mzrdzdtka- (mrg-d t cf. Skt. 
mrj- ‘ to wipe away 1 and Pers. dmurztdan ' to pardon ') ; Skt. 
udhd 4 carried 1 for *uzdha- < uzdha- [yah- 1 to carry 1 from 
vazh -< IE vegh-) ; Av. g&rvzdd *' complained 3 sg. aor. mid. 
from gar 9 z- = Skt. garh- ; Skt. Udhi ' licks ' ( lzh-) t etc. 

The same change was liable to take place in contact with 
other consonants : cf. Av. fsumant- 4 possessing flocks ' ( pasu 
Skt. paid-) ; Av. frasna - 4 question \ Skt. prasnd- ; Av. 
vtzibyd, Skt. vidbhyds (vis-). In these combinations there is not 
complete agreement between Indo-Aryan and Iranian, but in 
the case of the latter example at any rate an Aryan *vizbhyas is 
attested. The Sanskrit development through vizbhyas to 
vidbhyds is exactly the same as that seen when z (z) was out of 
IE s, e.g. in viprudbhyas for *vipnizbhyas ( viprus - 4 drop '), 

When immediately followed by s these palatals appear as k 
in Sanskrit in intervocalic position ; and the treatment is there- 
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fore the same as that of the second palatal series : vdksi ' you 
wish * (vas-) like vaksyami ' I will speak ' (vac-). This is not a 
case of preservation of IE k (cf. Hitt, wek- ' wish ') but of its 
restoration. This is known for the following reasons : 

(1) Iranian continues to distinguish the two types of com- 
bination derived from IE guttural + s and from IE palatal f s : 

(a) vaksyami , Av. vaxsyd (wek m ~) ; ksatrd- 1 sovereignty 1 : 

Av. xsadra- ; ksap - * night 1 : Av. xsap- t cf. Gk. ; bhaks- 

‘ partake of, eat 1 : Av. baxS- ‘ distribute ’ ; tvaks- ‘ to be 
active 1 : Av. Owaxs-, 

(b) kdksa- ' armpit 1 : Av, kasa ; fksa - ' bear ' : Av. arasa- ; 
ddksina - ‘ right ’ : Av. dasina cf. Gk. Sefioy, etc. ; maksu 
' quickly ’ : Av. mosn, cf. Lat. mox \ rdksas- ' injury ' : Av. 
rasah- ; tabs- ' to construct in wood ' ; Av. tas-, cf. Hitt, taks- 
' join etc. ; ksudh- ' hunger ' : Av. sitSa ; ksi- ‘ to dwell \ 
ksStra- 1 field ' : Av. si-, soidra- ‘ settlement \ 

(2) The evidence from Iranian that there were two combina- 
tions in early Indo-Iranian both represented in Sanskrit by ks 
is further confirmed by evidence provided by Sanskrit itself, 
In cases where the group is followed by t it gives k or s according 
to its origin : (a) dbhakta 3 sg. mid. s-aor. of bhaj- f cf. 1 sg. 
dbhaks-i ; cf. also bhaktd - ' food ' : bhaks - ' to eat ‘ ; (b) 3 sg. 
tdsti, caste from taks- s caks- ; nlrasta- ( castrated ' from niraks-, 
etc. When the group is final the sibilant is elided according to 
the general rule. When the k goes back to the guttural series it 
invariably remains : vdk nom. s. from *vdks, cf. Av. vdxs . 
When on the other hand the old palatal series is involved, 
although there are some instances of k ( °drk , °sprk, nom. sg. to 
°drs- t c sprS‘) the normal and regular treatment is -t : vit * settle- 
ment ' : vis- ; vipdt ' the river Beas 1 : vipds- ; spat ‘ spy ' : 
spas- ; r&t ' king * : rdj-, cf. Lat. rex ; °vat ' carrying 1 : vah- 
* to carry \ etc. Here the anomaly of the A-forms is explained 
by the dissimilatory influence of r in the vicinity. 

It is clear from this evidence that, where Sanskrit has a single 
combination ks, there were originally two different combina- 
tions. What immediately preceded ks in the prehistoric period 
ot Indo- Aryan where the palatal series is involved is made clear 
by the forms of the nom. sg. quoted above. Just as nom. sg. vdk 
is derived from earlier *vdks by regular loss of the final sibilant, 
in the same way vit is derived from *vits. At a period which 
probably did not very long precede the beginning of the re- 
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corded tradition this was changed into ks and thus confounded 
with original ks. The change is seen in the loc. pi. viksu (later 
supplanted by an analogical vitsu) as opposed to the nom, 
vit(s) . Since the simplification of final consonant groups pre- 
ceded this change, the cerebral, that is to say half the original 
combination, is preserved in the nom. sg. 

It is necessary also to go beyond this ts since even from the 
point of view of Sanskrit this will not explain castd , etc. (*catte 
would have resulted). In this connection the sandhi of two 
sibilants should be compared. There are instances of $ + $ be- 
coming ts : vatsyami , dvdtsit from vas- ' to dwell and of s + s 
becoming ks : dvgksi ‘ you hate ' from dvis Here again forms 
of the nom. sg. — dvit viprut - — show that there was an inter- 
mediate stage ts (which is obviously what would be expected in 
the case of this combination). 

In both cases ts (~>ks) may be derived from 55 (Aryan ss). 
The treatment of the palatals before s is on the lines of their 
treatment before dental occlusives. Just as palatal s + dental i 
produce the cerebral group st, so palatal £ + dental 5 produced ss 
which then, in precisely the same way as the original sibilant 
combinations, became ts and finally ks. 

In Iranian the development was somewhat different. Here 
/ + / out of Aryan s + s result in single i. This is in accordance 
with another rule for the sandhi of sibilants by which one can 
stand for two when they come together : cf. Skt. dsi for as + si. 

When palatal c is preceded by 5 the latter is changed to the 
palatal sibilant £ : e.g. sascati 3 pi. reduplicated present of sac - 
‘ to associate with \ When s is followed by s the two lose their 
identity and are merged as cch : ducchund ‘ misfortune 1 from 
dus + sund- 1 prosperity Since the same sandhi results when £ 
is preceded by a dental ( pacchas from pad - ' foot ' 4 - suffix -sas) 
we may see here the same tendency to occlusion as in the other 
sibilant combinations noted above. In tuccha - ' empty * (for 
*tu£ya- t cf. Khot. tus£a-<*tusya-) and kacchapa - ‘ tortoise ' 
(cf. the proper name Kasyapa ~) we have the same development 
of a group -££- which has resulted from an early ' prakritic ' 
assimilation. 

From the standpoint of Indo-European Skt. ch (cch) results 
from an original combination sk ( skh ) ; and in these cases 
Iranian has s : chid- ‘ to cut \ Av. said-, Gk. vxi^lo, Lat. scindo ; 
chayd * shade \ Pers. sdyah, Gk. ukU ; gdcchati * goes Av. 
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jasaiti , Gk, fidafcw ; prcchdti ‘asks', Av. pzrzsaiti, Lat. poscit . 
We must assume that in these cases Aryan s and s were assimi- 
lated to ss which was then treated as above. It should be noted 
that Skt. ch is different from the other consonants among 
which it is classified in that it is always a long or double con- 
sonant. It is a matter of indifference whether ch or cch is 
written, though it is customary to use the former at the be- 
ginning of a word and the latter in the middle. 

§16. Combinations Involving Sibilants 

Indo-European s became z when followed by a sonant 
occlusive. This z became i in primitive Indo-lranian under the 
same conditions that s became s (Skt. s), In Iranian z and i 
are preserved : Av. hazdydt 4 would sit down ’ {sad-, Ir. had-), 
mizda- 4 reward 4 , Goth, mizdo. In Sanskrit they are eliminated 
in the following ways : 

(a) Before unlike consonants 2 and z (Aryan z) are replaced 
by d and d respectively : ddga - 4 branch ’ : PahL azg ; madgu- 
4 a water bird \ majj- 4 to dive ’ « *madj-<*mazj-) ; Lith. 
mazgoti 4 dive 1 ; instr. pi. usddbhis , mddbhis from usds- 4 dawn \ 
mis- 4 month 1 ; viprudbhis, instr. pi. of viprus - 4 drop \ 

(b) Followed by dental d, dh, z is elided and a preceding 
vowel a is changed to e : edhi 2 sg. impv. 4 be 4 : Av, zdx {as-) ; 
seddr for *sazdur 3 pi. perf. of sad - 4 to sit 4 : cf. Av. hazdydt ; 
nddistha- 4 nearest 4 : Av. nazdista * ; medha 4 wisdom 4 : cf. 
Av. mazdd 4 wise 4 ; miyddha- 4 food offered to the gods/ : Av. 
myazda- ; ddhvam 4 sit ’ 2 pi. impv. from as- ; sasadhi from 
sds- etc. This applies also to cases where 2 developed from 
original d : cf. dehi, dhehi above. A different treatment is seen 
in addhi adv. 4 certainly 4 : Av. O. Pers. azdd . 

(c) Before d, dh , z (which may be derived from IE $ or from 
the old palatals, § 15) is elided with cerebralisation of the fol- 
lowing consonant, and compensatory lengthening of a short 
vowel : ntdd- 4 nest \ Lat. nidus, Engl, nest (*nizdo- from 
ni + sed-}; midhd- ‘reward 4 , Av. mizda-, 0 . SI. mizda, Gk. 
/itaflo?, Goth, mizdo ; duldbha - 4 difficult to deceive 4 [dus + 
dabh Vedic l for d) ; pid- 4 to press 4 (cf. pis - 1 to pound '), 
hid- 4 to injure 4 (cf. hints- 4 id ’) krid- ‘ to play 4 (cf. ON hrista 
4 shake 4 ) for pizd -, hizd-, krizd- ; astodhvam 2 pi. mid. s-aor. of 
stu - 4 to praise 4 ; mrdika- 4 mercy 4 (first syllable metrically 
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long in the Veda) : Av. mzrvzdlka- ; udhd- ‘ carried ' : vah- 
(<uzdha-, i.e. uzh+ia), ledhi "licks' ( <lezdhi f i.e. lezh + ti). 
A preceding short a may be either lengthened (tddhi<lazdhi for 
taks + dhi , dsadha- : sah -), turned into o (vddhum 4 to carry ' : 
vah - ; sodha 4 sixfold ' : sds) or turned into e : trnddhi 4 shatters ’ 
from the present base trndh- of trh-. 

Occasionally z is represented by d even in this position : 
dididdhi, mimiddhi , ririddhi from dis- 4 to point tnih- 4 to 
urinate ', rih- 4 to lick J ; saddhi beside sodha. The same varia- 
tion is seen in Pa, nidda kiddd which reflect a different dialectal 
treatment in Old Indo- Aryan. 

Between consonants 2 disappeared without trace : jagdhd- 
4 eaten ’ <*jagzdha- (ja-ghs-ta-), as also did s (cf. dbhakta above). 

The combination sonant aspirate +s was in the Indo-Iranian 
period treated in the same way as the combinations of sonant 
aspirate -f 1 noted above. That is to say, in intervocalic posi- 
tion gh + $ gave gzh t and so on. Avestan preserves such voiced 
combinations though the aspiration as elsewhere is dropped : 
aoyzd 4 you said' (<augzha t i.e, augh --h sa) r diwzaihydi 'to 
injure' ( <dibzha i.e. di(d)bh + sa). Sanskrit has the surd 
combinations ks, ts, ps in these cases, but these have replaced 
original gih, dzh , bzh . The absence of aspiration in Vedic 
aduksai 4 milked dipsati 4 desires to injure \ coming under the 
general rule (§ 2) of the dissimilation of aspirates, presupposes 
forms like dhugzha-, dhi{d)bzha- where the rule could operate. 
On the other hand in final position, where these groups were 
surd and de-aspirated from the beginning (Aryan c dhuks nom. sg.) , 
there is never any loss of aspiration in Sanskrit, 

Furthermore there are a few cases in Sanskrit where jh, jjh 
appear instead of ks where such a voiced combination is in- 
volved : jdjjhat - 4 laughing ' (reduplicated formation from has-), 
nirjhara- 4 waterfall containing the root which normally 
appears as ksar- ( = Av. yzar-). These are Prakritisrns, and 
further examples are quotable from Middle Indo-Aryan : 
Pa. Pkt. jhdma- 4 emaciated r : Skt. ksdmd - ; jhay- 4 to burn ' : 
Skt. ksay - ; jhlna- 4 exhausted : Skt. kslnd Pali has also 
jagghati 4 laughs 1 with ggh instead of the more usual treatment 
-jjh-. In all these cases voiced combinations of the type pre- 
served in Av. yzar-, etc., are to be assumed, and the difference 
between these forms and the normal ks of Sanskrit is indicative 
of dialect variation in Old Indo-Aryan. 
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Something has already been said about combinations of 
sibilant 4- sibilant. There are three types involved which differ 
in respect of the date of their operation : 

(1) By an old IE rule s + $ could be represented by a single $ : 
dst f you are Av. ahi, Gk. et (IE esi out of es + si) ; amhasu 
loc, plur., Av. qzahu (dmhas ‘ distress ' + su). 

(2) By a rule specific to Indo-Aryan, but one whose opera- 
tion lay mainly in the prehistoric period, s + $ became ts and 
s 4* s became ks (through */s) : vatsydti , dvdtsit from vas- 4 to 
dwell ' ; jighatsu- 4 hungry ' from ghas- 4 to eat ' ; dveksi 4 you 
hate ' from dvis 4 to hate \ When these combinations are final 
only the first element remains, and in the case of the cerebral 
combinations, since the loss of the final sibilant took place 
during the stage *ts, this appears as t : nom. sg. ukhasrat 
' dropping from the pot ' (srams-), parnadhvat 4 shedding 
leaves ' [dhva{m)s-) ; °dvit 4 hating \ viprut 1 drop 

(3) Neuter nouns in -as, -is, - us make their loc. pi. in - ahsu , 
- ihsu , -uhsu (optionally - assu , - issu , -ussu). This is the latest 
type, and it is patently imitated from the external sandhi of the 
nom. sg., as has happened also in the bh- cases ( manobhis , 
havirbhis, etc.). 

§17. The Cerebrals 

In the cerebral series {t, th, d } dh, n t s) Indo-Aryan presents 
an innovation as opposed to the rest of Indo-European. This 
somewhat infelicitous name, a mistranslation of Skt. mur- 
dhanya- t dates from the very earliest days of Indo-Aryan 
philology, and has stuck through long habit. Phonetically 
‘ retroflex 1 or ' retroverted 1 more adequately describes these 
sounds which are distinguished from the dentals in that the tip 
of the tongue is turned back to the roof of the mouth. They are 
characteristically Indian sounds, and were certainly acquired 
by the Indo-Aryans after their entry into India. At the same 
time their use spread to the more easterly of the Iranian lan- 
guages, those bordering on the Indo-Aryan area (PaSto, 
Khotanese, etc.)* Cerebrals are also found abundantly in 
Dravidian, and they are certainly ancient in that family. 
They are also found prevalently in the Mun<Ja languages, but 
since they appear to be absent in Savara, a member of the 
family less affected by external influences than any other, they 
may not be original in that family. Since it is only in India and 
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the immediate vicinity that an Indo-European language has 
developed such sounds, and since it may be safely assumed that 
an early form of Dra vidian possessing such sounds was spoken 
over large portions of India prior to the advent of the Aryans, 
the influence of Dravidian may be held to be responsible to 
some extent for their emergence. At the same time, in native 
Indo-Aryan words they are explicable entirely out of the com- 
binatory changes that affected certain consonant groups. 

Most of these have been mentioned and can be classified 
quite simply : (i) Originally dental t, th became cerebral when 
preceded by 5 (Aryan s) which in this position may either rep- 
resent IE s (§9), or be a modification of Aryan palatals s, z 
(>Skt. j : IE k t g) : vrsti - ' rain ' {vrs- : cf. Gk. epoq, itpaq 
' dew Ir. frass ‘ rain shower '), visit ' wishes ' (vas-, cf. Hitt. 
wekzi ), dstrd ‘ goad 1 (aj - * to drive * : Lat. ago , etc.) ; (2) Origin- 
ally dental d } dh , became cerebral when preceded by z (Aryan z 
of the same twofold origin as s) ; since in this case the sibilant 
was elided the resulting cerebrals d , dh (l, Ih in the Rgveda) came 
to stand alone in intervocalic position : exx. nldd-, iidhd-, etc., 
see above ; (3) The occlusion of the first part of the group ss 
(which may be for s + s or s + s) produced ts ; finally the t came 
to stand alone, the simplification of the consonant group in this 
position {dvit, vit , above), while intervocalically the group de- 
veloped further to ks ; (4) Originally dental n became cerebral 
n under wider conditions, namely when preceded in the same 
word by s y r or r, except when a palatal or dental intervened : 
k dr ana- * cause \ etc. 

In addition to these rules by which cerebrals developed there 
are others which have been more controversial, but which can 
now be regarded as established. A notable case is the change of 
IE / followed by dental to cerebral, commonly referred to as 
Fortunatov's law. Though long opposed, this rule is to be 
accepted. Examples of this phonetic change are as follows: 
pata- 'cloth' <*palta- : Arm. (<Ir.) pariah 'veil', Npers. 
pardah, OSlav. platino ' linen cloth etc. ; patala- ' fold, layer, 
stratum puta- 1 fold, thing folded ’ <*paltala- } *pulta-: cf. 
the IE root pel - ' to fold ' in Gk. SittAos- ' twofold Lat. duplus , 
duplex , Eng. fold, etc.; sphatika - * crystal \ sphuta- 'clear 1 : 
cf. the IE root sp(h)el- 1 to be bright ’ appearing in Sanskrit 
also in sphul-jsphur- r to glitter sphulinga - ' spark ' ; hdtaka - 
'gold': OS 1 . zlato , Russ, zoloto ; jathdra- 'belly': Goth. 
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kilpei ‘womb 1 ; kuthdra - ‘axe 7 : cf. kulisa- ‘id' and Lat. 
culter ‘ knife \ etc.; jada- ‘ cold, stiff, numb, dull ' <*jalda- : 
cf. Lat. gelidus, etc.; adhya - ‘ rich J : cf. rdh- ‘ to prosper a 
root which originally had l (Gk. d\6o}xai etc,); puna- ‘stake, 
stipulation, hire, wages ' : Lith. pelnas ‘ gain, profit, earnings ' ; 
kuni- ‘ lame in the arm' <*kulni cf. Gk. kuAAo? {<kulnos); 
pasdna - ‘stone, rock': Germ Pels, etc.; bhas- ‘to bark', 
bkds- ' to speak Lith. Wsas ' voice \ Germ, bellan , etc. 1 

In addition to these types of combinatory change, there has 
also been a considerable amount of spontaneous cerebralisation 
in Sanskrit, and it is possible to list a fair number of words in 
which a cerebral represents an original dental without any 
combinatory change being involved. Some instances of this 
kind have long been recognised, particularly where later San- 
skrit has cerebral as opposed to dental in the Veda: e.g. at- 
‘ to wander \ di- ‘ to fly 7 , nadd- r reed as opposed to Vedic at-, 
dl- f nadd-. Other cases such as mani- ' jewel ' (Lat. monile) and 
sthtind ‘ column ' were also early recognised, and the cerebral 
was put down to Prakritic influence. Recently, however, it has 
become clear that this process has occurred in Sanskrit to a 
much greater extent than previously admitted, and that it is in 
most cases a genuine Sanskrit and not a Prakrit phenomenon. 
The following further examples illustrate the spontaneous 
change to cerebral: avatd- ‘ hole in the ground ' as opposed to 
Vedic avatd- ‘well'; kuntha- ‘blunt': NPers. kund, Bal. 

hunt] pinda- lump, mass': Arm. (<Ir.) pind ‘compact'; 
pandita - ‘ wise panda ‘ wisdom 7 : NPers. pand ‘ good advice ' ; 
kiita- ‘ hammer ' from *kuta- } cf. the root in Engl, hew, Lith. kduju 
* strike OS1. kovati ‘ forge, hammer ', etc. ; koti- ‘ tip, point ' : 
Lat. cautes, cautis ‘ sharp, jagged rock ' ; kadevara- ( > kalevara-) 

‘ corpse ': Lat. cadaver . 

A small number of Sanskrit cerebrals are of Prakrit origin, 
e.g. bhata- ‘ soldier ' ( <bhrta-), nata - ‘ actor \ cf. nrt- ‘ to dance 
bhattdraka- ‘ lord \ cf. bhartr and atani- ‘ tip of bow ' beside 
earlier dr ini. There are some which occur in Dravidian loan- 
words: eda- ' goat', kuti- ‘hut, house', kathina- ‘hard', 
guda- ‘ bad. ', for which see Chapter VIII. In late Sanskrit 
some words with initial cerebral appear, which cannot be 
explained out of either Indo-Aryan or Dravidian: such are 

! The change did not take place in words in which l was changed to r : e.g. 
urnd 1 wool ' (Lilt vilna, ch.) f jartu- * womb ’ as opposed to jdthdra - etc. 
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tika ‘ commentary \ damara- ' uproar ' and dhakkd ' a large 
drum ' . 



§18. Miscellaneous Changes 

The phonetic changes undergone by a language are for the 
most part subject to general laws, but when all has been done 
to elucidate these some exceptions will remain. For instance 
one can hardly doubt that Skt. kiia- f hair ' is the equivalent of 
Av. gaesa - ‘ id since an associated u- stem is available in both 
cases (Av. gaesav- : cf. Skt. kesav-a-). Contamination with 
kesara- ' mane ' (cf. I at, caesaries) may explain the change in 
Sanskrit. Such sporadic changes are found more abundantly in 
the case of certain consonant combinations. The combination 
pi normally remains when l does not become r [plu- ‘ swim, 
float ') but it is changed to kl in kloman- * lung ' as opposed to 
Gk. Trhevfjiaiv, Lat. pulmb 1 id * (the original meaning was 
* swimmer, that which floats '), and in viklava- r distressed * as 
opposed to viplava -, vipluta In the case of trp- ' to steal ' 
IE klep (Gk. Goth, hlifan , etc.) has been altered to tlep : 

a confusion of the groups kl and tl is common the world over. 
A similar change of the occlusive, also sporadic, is found in the 
case of the group -in-. It remains normally (rain a-, pdtni) but 
in the feminines of certain adjectives in -ita it appears changed 
to -kn- : dsikni, pdlikni {dsita- * black \ palitd- ‘ grey-haired ') 
Later examples of this tendency are seen in Pkt. savakkt (be- 
side savattx) ' co-wife Panj. saukkan, and in Panj. arak 
' elbow 1 (aratni-). 

The sibilants are liable to certain changes when in proximity 
to one another. Initial s was changed to s in Sanskrit when i 
followed in the next syllable : svdsura - 1 father-in-law ' ; Av. 
x y asura- t Gk. €Kvpos, Lat. socer ; smasru - 1 beard ' ; cf. Lith. 
smakrd , Ir. smech * chin \ The same assimilation in the reverse 
order is seen in said- ‘ hare 1 for *sasa- : cf. Khotanese saha- f 
Germ. Hase, Engl. hare. On the other hand s is preserved in the 
roots sds- and ia$~ because the change was impossible in forms 
like i&sti, iasta - (but cf. iaiana- for sdsana - in the N.W. Prakrit). 
There is also a change of s to s when s follows : iu$ka- f dry ' : 
Av. huska-, ilaksna - * soft Pers. laSin r cf. Gk, Aa yvos, Xayapos, 
Lat. laxus, Engl, slack ; Ms- ‘ to adhere \ slesman - ' phlegm \ 
cf. Engl, slime , etc. 

Since in cases where a final s has disappeared an initial s is re- 
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placed by $, e.g. sat 'six' (*sats<*sats) and vird-s&t 'over- 
coming men', it is likely that suska-, etc., are the result of 
secondary dissimilation of an intermediate *suska-. This rule 
does not apply where the system of related forms is strong 
enough to prevent it, e.g. vdsu-, vdstyas vdsistha-, though even 
here isolated forms with s are handed dow r n. 

In Vedic ksumdnt — Av. fsumant - (:pasu-) we have an 
isolated example of a change w 7 hich has parallels in Iranian 
(cf. Khot. ksdrma- ‘ shame ’ —fiar^ma-}. 

More or less isolated cases of the reduction of three consonant 
groups in Sanskrit appear in stdna - ‘ breast ’ : Av. fit ana-, 
Pers. fiistdn Toch. B pescane ; hr add- 4 lake ' : cf. Av. yzrdd- 
to flow 7 ; and tvdstar- ' n. of the divine architect ' = Av. 
Ow dr 9 star-. 

From the Indo-European period there was a certain instab- 
ility about r, v, y as the second members of initial consonant 
groups. This accounts for equations like Skt. hhanj - * to 
break Ir. bongaim, Skt. bhuj- ' to enjoy \ Lat. fungor on the 
one hand and Lat. frango, fruor on the other. Similarly in the 
case of v Skt. sas, Lat. sex, etc., are opposed Av. xsvas, etc., and 
Skt'. ksip- 4 throw- ' to Av. xsvaew-, 

§19. Final Consonants 

In final position consonants and consonant groups receive in 
many respects special treatment. This was true also in the pre- 
historic period ; for instance the aspiration in nom. sg. °dhuk 
as opposed to its absence in aduksata is due to the fact that at an 
early period the combination gh 4- s became -ki in final position, 
whereas intervocalically it became gzh. But the tendency to 
special development in final position has become much stronger 
by the historical period, and its features anticipate in some re- 
spects the later Prakritic developments of Indo-Aryan. 

Of the occlusives only the unvoiced series p , /, t, k are 
allowed to stand in absolutely final position, and in their place 
the corresponding voiced series b, d, d , g are substituted before 
voiced consonants and vow r els. The sonantisation before initial 
vowel is a special characteristic of Sanskrit, and it anticipates 
the voicing of all intervocalic surds in later times. 

Consonant groups were drastically reduced during the period 
immediately preceding the historical record, and in this respect 
Vedic contrasts remarkably with early Iranian. Here too the 
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same general tendency was at work which later resulted in the 
assimilation of all consonant groups. With few exceptions 
(e.g. nom. sg. urk from tirj- * vitality ') not more than one con- 
sonant may stand at the end of a word, however many were 
there to begin with. This had serious results in some aspects 
of the morphology, and led to some grammatical innovations. 
Thus the terminations are lost in the case of the second and 
third persons singular of the root and s-aorists, and the s of the 
s-aorist suffers the same fate in these persons when preceded by 
a consonant, so that the formations lose their grammatical 
clarity. On account of this the root aorist comes to be abandoned 
in Classical Sanskrit except in the case of roots in long d t and 
new extended formations are provided in the case of the s-aorist 
(anaistt for dnais). 

The weakest of the final consonants was s. In final position 
this is weakened to the breathing h ( visarga ). In sandhi the 
same change occurs before k, p and the sibilants. Preceded by 
d it is elided before voiced consonants and vowels. The same 
thing happens when it is preceded by a, but here the -as is in 
most contexts replaced- by o. In the non-Sanskritic dialects of 
Old Indo-Aryan there was an alternative development of - as to 
-e. An example of this is found even in the Rgveda (sure duhitd 
‘ daughter of the sun ') ; later it is a characteristic of the 
Eastern (Magadhi) Prakrits, and examples are also found in 
some of the Kharosfhi inscriptions of the North-West. These 
developments of final -as began in the Indo-Iranian period, and 
in Avestan likewise -6 is the common representative of final -as, 
beside which there is a dialectal variant -5 corresponding to the 
-e of Magadhi, etc. Final s is preserved only before t , th, while 
before c, ch it exists in the modified form s'. 

When preceded by i, u, s became originally s (§ 9 ) which 
would normally become Sanskrit s. In place of this s, before 
voiced consonants and vowels r is substituted. The intermed- 
iate stage was presumably 2 and in this case there is complete 
difference of treatment of a phoneme at the end of a word from 
iis treatment internally. This external sandhi was extended to 
the sandhi of compounds (durdama-, etc.) but old forms like 
diildbha - (dud°-<.duzd°-) and kdrulatl show that this is not 
original but analogical. Likewise the sandhi of neuter s- stems 
in declension (havirbhis, havihsu ; . manobhis , tnanahsu) is in 
imitation of the external sandhi. 
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Final r was weakened in much the same way as s. Finally it 
is represented by visarga (punah), but it is retained when pre- 
ceded by a and followed by a vowel (punar dgacehati). Else- 
where it behaves in sandhi exactly like s. It even becomes s 
before t {punas lam) a development which is certainly analogical 
rather than phonetic. In the case of uninflected forms with 
final r preceded by i or u it is impossible to tell from any sandhi 
context whether the word originally ended in s or r ; thus 
though we may conclude that the original form of the adverb 
meaning * outside ' was bahtr because of Pa. Pkt. bahira- * ex- 
ternal ' (: Skt. bdhya-) derived from it, its form cannot be 
phonetically determined from Sanskrit itself, and the stem is 
usually given as bahts . This weakening of final r had no doubt 
a good deal to do with the abandonment of a large number of 
the old neuters in r. They were already in decline, but the 
phonetic weakness of final r no doubt hastened the process (the 
stem udhas ' udder ' beside tidhar is due to the tendency to con- 
fuse s and r in final position). 

VOWELS 

§ 20. Correspondences 

The correspondences between the vowels of Sanskrit and 
those of other IE languages may be gathered from the following 
table, in which the examples are quoted after the presumed IE 
original vowel ; 

a : Skt. djra- ' plain \ Gk. iypos 4 field \ Lat. ager , Engl. 
acre ; dpa 4 away, from \ Gk. a tto, Lat. ab ; dnli 4 opposite, 
near Gk. avn, Lat. ante 4 before ' ; dniti ‘ breathes ', cf. Gk. 
avc/xo? ‘ wind Lat. animus ; dyas 4 metal \ Lat. aes ; nas - 
4 nose ' (instr, nasd y etc.), OHG nasa , 0. SI. nosu ; hamsd- 
4 goose Gk. Lat. anser, Germ, gans ; yaj- 4 to sacri- 

fice, worship \ yajnd - 4 sacrifice Gk. aytoy, ayvoy 4 holy ' ; 
iad- 4 fall \ Lat. cadit. 

e : Skt. bharati 4 bears Gk. pepa, Lat. fert, 0. Ir. berid ; 
asti 4 is \ Gk. Ion, Lat. est ; dsva- 4 horse \ Lat. equus ; sdna- 
4 old \ Lat. senex, 0. Ir. sen ; sddas 4 seat \ Gk. ISoy ; paiu- 
4 domestic animal Lat. pccu> O. Pruss. pecku, Lith. peku$ t 
Goth, faihu ; mddhu * honey, mead \ Gk. p.48v, AS. medu ; 
madhya- 4 middle \ Lat. medius, Gk. pAoos. 

o : Skt. dvi~ 4 sheep Gk. oiy, Lat. ovis ; pdti - 4 husband, 
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lord \ Gk. moms, Lat. potis ' able ' ; upas- ‘ work \ Lat. opus ; 
anas- ‘ wagon Lat. onus 4 burden ' ; dsthi 4 bone \ Gk. oareov, 
Lat. os ; ddma - 1 house Gk. Sd^o?, Lat. domus, O. SI. domu ; 
daddrsa 4 saw Gk. SeS opKf. \ vfkas nom. sg. ‘ wolf \ Gk. Ad*o?. 

d : mcitdr- ' mother \ Lat. mater ; bhratar- ‘ brother \ Lat. 
/rater ; svddii- 4 sweet Gk. aSd?, ^Sds, Lat. suavis ; dsthdt 
‘ stood J , Gk. €crrd, eV?] ; bdhii- 4 arm J , Gk. ; sna- ‘ to 

bathe Lat. ndr? ; asVd ' mare Lat. 

e : Skt. rAj-, rdjan- ' king Lat. ; mds- 4 month \ Gk. 
firjv, Lat. mensis ; sdmi - 4 half- \ Gk. y/u-, Lat. semi- ; mi 4 not J 
(prohibitive), Gk. py , Arm. mi ; pitd 1 father Gk. irar-qp. 

0 : as- mouth ’, Lat. os ; vdk 110m. sg. * speech Av, vdxl t 
Lat. vox ; dsu- 4 swift \ Gk. <b/<v$, Lat. odor 4 swifter ' ; pa - 
‘ to drink J , Gk. tuLvw, Lat. potus ; napdt 4 grandson J , Lat. 
nepds ; pit nom. sg. ‘ foot Gk. (Dor.) 7 ubs ; vfkas nom. pL 
' wolves \ Goth, mdfos. 

1 : Skt. imds 4 we go J , Gk. tfiev ; vidmd 4 we know Gk. ibpLw ; 
cf. Lat. video ; tisthdmi 1 1 stand J , Gk. larypu ; divi 4 in heaven \ 
Gk. AiFL ; rincdnti 4 they leave \ Lat. UnquunL 

i ; Skt. jivd- 4 alive Lat. vtvus ; vlrd- 4 man, hero', Lith. 

1 rfras ; pivan - 4 fat ', Gk. ttiwv. 

u : Skt. sritid- 4 heard \ Gk. kAi/tos ; rudhird- r red Gk. 
Ipvdpos, Lat. ruber ; snusd 4 daughter-in-law \ 0 . SI. snitcha , 
Gk. vvos, Lat. nurits ; uddn- 4 water Gk. v&cop, °aro^ f Lat. 
unda 4 wave \ 

it : Skt. dhunid - ‘smoke', 0 . SI. dymu, Lat. furnus ; bhru- 
4 brow Gk. o<f>pv$ f AS. bru ; pit - ‘ to be rotten \ pdti- 4 putre- - 
faction J , Gk. 7 tvOw, Lat. pus t puteo, Goth . fills. -v >1 Q c * 






ai : Skt. edkas 4 fuel \ Av. aesrna-, Gk. a Wa> 4 burn devdr - 
' brother-in-law Gk. h&rip (<SatF7jp), Arm. taigr f Lat. levir. 

ei : Skt. dti ‘ he goes \ Lith. eiti, Gk. elm ; heman 4 in winter 
hemantd - ‘ winter J , Gk. x € ^ lwv > Alb. dimen; devd- 4 god J , Lith. 
devas, Lat. divus, Osc. deivai 1 divae ' ; dehi 4 embankment, 
wall \ Gk. reix o?, Osc. jcihiiis 4 muris 

oi ; Skt. veda 4 I know \ Av. vaeba, Gk. ofSa, Goth, wait ; 
te 4 those Gk. roL ; bhares 4 you should bear J , Gk. <f>tpais. 

ait : Skt, ojas- ' strength J , Av. aogan ' id cf. Lat. augustus ; 
sosa - ‘ drying up ', Lith. sausas 4 dry \ Gk. ados' id AS. star. 

eu : Skt. bddhdmi 4 I observe \ Gk. 7T€d^op.at ‘ find out, 
learn ’ ; osati 4 burns Gk. €vu> ' burn, singe Lat. iiro ; josati 
Gk. ycdo/x at ‘ taste Goth, kiusan ' choose \ ^ 
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ou : Skt, lokd- 1 space, room, world Lith. laukas ' plain \ 
Lat. lucus ' grove * ; bodhdyati * he awakes* (trans,), Lith. 
pa-si-baudyti ' to awake oneself *, O. SI. buditi ' to wake, 
rouse * ; sunds gen. sg. of sunu - ‘ son Goth, sunaus , Lith. 
sunaus . 

di : Skt. dat. sg. fern, sindyai, devyat, Gk. Lat. equae , 

etc. 

: Skt. araiksam, s-aor. of rxc- ' to leave \ cf. Gk. ZXeupa. 
di : Skt. instr. pi. vfkais , etc., Av. daevais, Gk. Avkois* ; dat. 
sg. idsntai 1 to him \ Av. aetahmai, cf. Gk. iTrrru), etc. 
du : Skt. naus ' ship Gk. vavs, cf. Lat. navis, 

eu : Skt. dyaus ' sky Gk. Zzvs ; dyauksam ‘ I joined *, cf, 

Gk. i^ev^a. 

du : gaus ‘ cow Gk. ftovs ; ; astau * 8 \ Goth, ahtau. 

Sonant Liquids and Nasals : 

r : Skt. prcchdti 'asks', Lat. -^oscr/ {<*^ 0 rscx/), OHG 

forscon ; pitfsu loc, pL of pitdr - ‘ father Gk. Trarpdcn ; ty/te- 
' turned Lat. versus, vorsus ; mr/a- ' dead ’, cf. Lat. mortuus , 
wors, Lith. ' to die 0. SI. sumriti ‘ death *. 

I : Skt. mrdu- ‘ soft \ Lat. mollis, cf. Gk. dpaASvvto ' soften, 

weaken ' ; prthu- ' broad *, Gk. nXarvs ' flat ' ; ' w r olf *, 

Av. vahrka Lith, vilkas , Goth, wulfs. 

n : Skt. raa/a- f thought, considered *, ma/f- ' thought, idea * 
(man-), Gk. a vrofiaros ' of one's own accord \ Lat. commentus , 
mens, mentio , etc. ; Aa/a- ' slain ' (Aan-), Gk. ^aro? (: <f>ovo$ t 
etc.) ; asf- ‘ sword Lat. ensxs ; nima 4 name ', Gk. ovopa, 
Lat. nomen, Hitt. Idman ; a- ' not ' in djnata- ' unknown 
Gk. ayvcura?, Lat. ignotus , 0. Ir. ingnad. 

ip : Skt. ' hundred \ Gk. Ikcltov, Lat. centum, Goth. 

Awnrf, Welsh can/, Lith, Hmtas ; gtf/x- * going ', Gk. /Jam?, Lat. 
in-ventio , Goth, gaqumps ; abhrd- ‘cloud*, Av. awra~, Lat. 
xm&er ; so^/a ' seven Gk. in ra, Lat. septem. 

§2i. Notes on the Vowels 

The most characteristic distinguishing feature of Indo- 
Iranian as opposed to the remaining IE languages is the posses- 
sion of only a single vowel a corresponding to the three vowels 
a, e, o elsewhere, and likewise in the case of the long vowels, a 
corresponding to d, e, o. It is clear that this uniformity is due to 
a special Indo-Iranian development, since the other languages 
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are in substantial agreement with each other in the distribution 
of the vowels a , e, 0 . Furthermore the palatalisation of the 
velar series which occurs in lndo-Iranian before a only when it 
corresponds to e in the other languages (ca — Lat. que, etc.) 
testifies to its existence in these positions in the prehistoric 
period of Indo- Iranian. The confusion of a and 0 is found also 
outside lndo-Iranian, in Germanic, Slavonic and Hittite. It is 
not possible to say for certain whether we have here independent 
parallel development in the various language groups, or whether 
th is fus ion of 0 and a is an ancient dialectal feature of Indo - 
European. Certainly in the case of lndo-Iranian and Slavonic, 
which show other signs of special affinity, the possibility of an 
ancient common change is deserving of consideration. The 
change e to a o n the ot her hand is found only in lndo-Ira nian, 
and it is one of the most characteristic features distinguishing 
this family from the rest of Indo-European, 

The lndo-Iranian development of the sonant nasals (to a) is 
the same as that of Greek, and it is one of the several features 
that links these two branches. Sonant nasals as such are found 



nowhere, but have been reconstructed for Indo-European from 
theoretical considerations. The sonant liquids have in the same 
way been replaced in most languages by combinations of vowel 
+ r or /. Only lndo-Iranian preserved the vocalic r, which repre- 
sents also original vocalic l. In Sanskrit there exists only one case 
of vocalic l , namely the root kip - 4 to arrange \ Because of Vedic 
kfp Av. kshrp- 4 form, body \ which are usually compared 
with Lat. corpus it is generally considered that this / is\ of 
secon dary origin , but this is not altogether certain. Neverth? 
less as a general rule Sanskrit is much more consistent in turn* 
ing / into r in its vocalic form than in its consonantal form. On 
the basis of sonant f (which is attested in lndo-Iranian) and \ 
the sonant nasals can be safely reconstructed. They occur in 
the same conditions, that is to say by the suppression of the 
associated guna vowel which leaves them to function as vowels, 
and their treatment in various languages is similar. Thus we 
have for f in Gk. ap{pa), in Balto-Slavonic ir and in Germanic 
ur similarly for n Gk, a, B. SI. in, Germ. un. It is clear that the 
assumption of original sonant nasals is as much necessary to 
account for the variation in the associated vowel in the various 
languages as it is by the principles of apophony which are 
briefly noted below. 
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Among the vowels of Primitive Indo-European it has been 
customary to postulate the so-called ‘ shwa ' (2). This is based 
on such comparisons as Skt. pitdr - r father ' : Gk. mrrjp, etc. 
Skt. sthitd - ' stood 1 : Gk. oraros, etc. In such cases the 9 was 
considered to represent the reduced grade of the original long 
vowels, corresponding to the zero grade of the short vowels 
e, a t o. It was supposed to have become i in Indo-Iranian, and 
a in all the other IE languages. I have shown elsewhere 1 that 
this reconstruction is without justification, and that it was due 
to a faulty analysis of the Sanskrit words concerned. In these 
words the i is IE i and it is part of the suffix, not part of the 
root. Skt. sthitd- should be analysed sth-itd and its formation 
therefore differs from that of the related words, so that the 
phonetic reconstructions based on these comparisons become 
void. The same analysis is to be adopted in all the relevant 
forms : sth-iti- ' standing ’ (cf. snih-iti-) sth-ird - f firm ' (cf . 
sthdydn, stheman, Pa. theta-), aor. 3 sg. asth-ita 4 stood ' (cf. 
avad-i-ran, etc.), perf. I pi. dad-ima (contrast pres, dadmds), 
stan-i-hi 1 roar ' (cf. stanayitnu -, etc.), s-itd- 4 bound ’ (cf. sindti , 
sisdya , etc.), s-itd- 4 sharp " (cf. Ved. sisayd Av. saeni, etc.), 
krav-is- 4 raw flesh ' (cf. roc-ts- f etc,, and Lith. kraujas, etc.). It 
is also clear, and established by many examples in Sanskrit that 
in the zero grade the original long vowels are completely elided : 
e.g. in the present tense of dd and dhd t dadvds , dadmdq, datU f 
daisi , dadhvds , dadhmds , dhatse , dhatsva , etc. (likewise in Iran- 
ian. Av. dadomahi, dasia f daste, dazde, dadamaide, etc.) ; the 
same elision is found in the participles dattd r given 1 and °tta 
(devdtta- 4 given by the gods \ etc.) and in Av. ptar- 4 father ' 
beside p-itdr. 

If this 9 had been confined to the comparatively few words in 
which Sanskrit i appeared to correspond to a in the other lan- 
guages, it would never have acquired very great importance in 
Indo-European theory. It was due to its becoming a basic 
element in the early theories of apophony that it acquired such 
importance in the traditional theory of Indo-European. In the 
comparative dictionaries this 9 , so insecurely founded, appears in 
the utmost profusion in IE reconstructions, particularly in the 
case of the so-called disyllabic roots. Skt. i is also suffixal when 
it appears after such roots and the h which constituted the 
final element of the root is elided {tdritum<*tam-itum). The 
1 TPS. 1949, pp. 22-61. 
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theory of apophony was further complicated by the invention 
of original long diphthongs, possessing a weak grade n which was 
held to have developed into % (sometimes into -ay-), but there is 
nothing in the facts to justify the assumption of such long 
diphthongs or of the weak grades which are supposed to be de- 
rived from them. In addition a second ' shwa \ supposed to be 
a reduced grade of the short vowels wais introduced by certain 
authorities. As a result the theory of apophony, which, as will 
be seen below, is really of the utmost simplicity, became extra- 
ordinarily complicated. With the discovery of Hittite A, and 
the subsequent rise to popularity of the laryngeal theory, the 
main features of the old theory were transferred to the new. 
IE h was identified with the old shwa ( 2 ), and it was believed 
that all its varieties could function in a vocalic as well as a 
consonantal function like the liquids and nasals. It has even 
been common to use the sign 9 to indicate IE h in its conson- 
antal function (%, ? 2 , 2 a ), and the whole presentation of the 
laryngeal theory has continued to be vitiated by the original 
error of the invention of * shwa Needless to say the objections 
that apply to * shwaT* in the old form of the theory apply to it 
with equal force in the new. There is no satisfactory evidence 
to show that H in stay of its varieties could function as a vowel 
and it is certainly never represented in Sanskrit by i. 

The effects of IE h on the vowels have already been noticed. 
By the restoration of h a very considerable simplification of the 
vowel system is achieved. 

(i) The long vowels d t e t 0 (>Skt. a) may be long through 
vrddhi, in which case they have developed out of the short 
vowels a, e f 0. But there is another series of long vowels which 
are long by nature, e.g, the d, e, 0 in std- 1 to stand \ dhl- f to 
place ’ and do - ‘ to give ’ (Skt, sthd -, dhd- t da-). In such cases the 
laryngeal theory analyses the long vowel into short vow r el + 
several varieties of h (dheu lt ste h 2 , deu 3 ) the quality of the vowel 
being determined by the following laryngeal. Thus in all cases 
long vowels are of secondary origin. 

(ii) The varieties of guna vowel are partly due to qualitative 
alternation in Indo-European. This was particularly so in the 
case of the alternation ejo (</>epo> : ^dpo?). But some cases of 0 
are left over which have been considered to be original (dcrreov 
' bone ') and a can only rarely be put down to vocalic alterna- 
tion (Lat. quater, etc.). Cases of ' original * a, and 0 according to 
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the laryngeal theory go back to and h 3 followed by the guna 
vowel which was in itself undifferentiated (h gnU 4 front Hit t. 
haul Gk. etc., u^est- 4 bone \ Hitt, hcistai , Gk. otrreW, 

etc.). Thus we are reduced to a single original guna vowel, 
conventionally written which is the state of affairs to which 
Indo-Iranian again returned at a later period as a result of 
special developments of its own, 

A few words of caution should be added in illustration of the 
fact that the laryngeal theory has not yet acquired a completely 
satisfactory form. It is never possible to be certain for instance 
that the vowel o is original, since alternating e- forms may be 
missing by accident. Furthermore there exist some oja alterna- 
tions which the theory does not altogether account for. As re- 
gards original a the absence of any h in forms like Hitt, appa 
' away ' can only be explained away by making the theory un- 
comfortably complicated. It must be admitted in such a case 
that the actual evidence available does not allow us to go any 
further than IE apo. 

(iii) IE i r u have in all cases developed out of Hi, rm. The 
special developments of r, /, n, m followed by h have already 
been outlined. In this way the old reconstructions of long 
sonant liquids and nasals can be dispensed with. 

These simplifications effected, the IE vowel system is reduced 
to very few primitive elements. There is only one purely vocali c 
element t o begin with, which may be written e . The develop- 
ment of three varieties [e, a , o) and of the corresponding long 
vowels can be explained on the basis of the effect of laryngeals 
and of vocalic alternation. In addition there are six elements 
which may under certain conditions (between consonants, initi- 
ally before, and finally after consonants) function as vowels — 
t, «, f , /, 19, ip — but elsewhere (between vowels, etc.) function as 
consonants — -y, v, r, l ,n, m. As regards diphthongs it should be 
noted that the second element is consonantal, and that from 
the point of view of Indo-European it would be more consistent 
to write eyti 4 goes gews - 4 taste \ etc. 

§22. Quantitative Alternation: Apophony 

The purely vocalic element (Skt. a, IE a, e> o) was subject to a 
quantitative gradation of the following type. It could be elided 
in any syllable, radical or suffixal, or alternatively it could be 
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lengthened. In other words any syllable may appear in the 
normal grade (a), the strengthened grade (d), or the zero grade. 
This gradation is of fundamental importance in Sanskrit 
grammar, and its importance was fully recognised by the Indian 
grammarians. They gave the name vrddhi to the strengthened 
grade and guna to the normal grade. The weak or zero grade 
they did not name because they cpnstructed their grammatical 
system in such a way that they started from the zero grade as 
the basic grade and from this they derived the guna and vrddhi 
grades by two successive processes of strengthening. The com- 
parative philologists differ from the Indian grammarians in that 
they regard the guna as the normal grade and from it derive the 
vrddhi and zero grades by the opposite processes of strengthen- 
ing and weakening. 

The operation of this gradation may be illustrated by a few 
examples : 

(1) Normal grade : sddas 4 seat sacate ‘ associates with 
padds, gen. sg. of pad - ' foot \ ghas- ' to eat J , dabhnoti 4 injures \ 
hdsati 4 laughs \ ^ 

(2) Extended grade : sdddyati 4 causes to sit rdtisicas nom. 
pi. ' associating with liberality pidam acc. sg. * foot ghdsd - 
' fodder J , dddbhya- 4 that cannot be injured \ hdsa- 4 laughter \ 

(3) Zero grade : t sedur 4 they sat ' < *sazdur f cf . Av. hazdydt 
' would sit \ sdicaii 3 plur. ' they associate \ upabdd- 4 trampling 
under foot a-dbh-uta- 4 wonderful' (literally ‘ that cannot be 
harmed, impregnable of divine beings), jaksiti 4 eats J (be. 
ja-ghs-i-ti) , jdksati 4 laughs ' (ja-hs-ati, cf. Vedic jdjjhati and 
Pa. jaggff&ti for different treatments of A + $). 

The same three grades apply to all suffixal elements. Thus in 
the case of the n-suffix we normal grade (guna) in voc. rijan f 
loc. r&jani \ zero grade in gen. sg. rdjnas, extended grade in 
acc. sg. rajdnam from the stem rijan - ' king \ The same grada- 
tion applies to all suffixal elements. 

Fundamentally this alternation a/djze to is all there is to the 
system of apophony. Some complications are caused by the 
combinations of a with semivowels, etc., and by some phonetic 
changes. These may be briefly summarised as follows : 

(i) When a is lost the semivowels (y t v) assume their vocalic 
form in the appropriate phonetic context : ydjati 4 sacrifices ' ; 
ijya 4 sacrifice ' ; vdpati 4 sows ' ; uptd - * sown \ When the 
semivocalic element comes second, i.e. in the diphthongs, the 
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original Indo-lranian alternation ai , ai, i, an, au , u is modified 
in Sanskrit to at, e , i ; aw, 0, « of which e and o ceased to be 
diphthongs in pronunciation. The guna and vrddhi grades 
acquire the alternate forms ai, au, e, ojdy , dv, ay, av according 
as a consonant or vowel follows. 

Exx, Normal grade ; jdtum ‘ to conquer ' r jdyati ‘ conquers \ 
srotnm 4 to hear \ srdvana- 4 hearing \ 

Strengthened grade : ajaisam ' I conquered 1 (s.aor.), jigdya 
' he conquered ' (perf.), dsrattsam * I heard \ susrava ‘ he 
heard 

Zero grade : jitd- 1 conquered \ srutd- ' heard \ 

(2) The liquids r , / were vocalised under the same conditions. 

Though l has been mostly merged with r Indo-lranian preserves 
the original sonant pronunciation, so the apophony remains 
simple. Guna : kdrturn 'to do 1 ; Vrddhi : cakara ' did ’ ; 

Zero : krtd ‘ done * jcakre 3 sg. perf. atm. ‘ did \ 

(3) The nasals were likewise capable of functioning as 
vowels, but here the situation is complicated by the change, in 
Indo-lranian as in Greek, of the sonant nasals to a. The series 
is therefore (1) an, am, (2) an, dm, (3) ajn, ajm, e.g. (1) gdmana- 
' going \ hdnti ' slays \ (2) jag dm a ‘ went ', jaghana * slew 
(3) (a) hatd- ' slain gatd - 4 gone (b) ghndnti ( they slay \ 
jagmur 4 they went \ 

(4) Long d is sometimes original, that is to say it appears in 
the guna position, e.g. in the roots dha 1 to place \ id f to give \ 
and sthd 4 to stand It is elided in the zero grade like the 
ordinary guna vowel, e.g. dadhmds r dadmds . We have seen that 
this d is for aw (or in the IE system l, d, 0 are for ew x , en 2 , en t ). 
Thus we are dealing with the ordinary guna vowel in this 
apophony, and h which cannot function as a vowel but is elided 
in such positions. 

(5) The combinations in, 11H resulted in t, u, while in com- 
bination with corresponding diphthongs (-mi-, -euu-) the H 
disappeared without trace. So there arises an apophony c\l > 
ojii, etc., beside the normal diphthongal apophony : (1) ndtum 
‘ to lead ' jndyati f leads ’ ; homan ' invocation ' jhavana - ' id \ 

(2) anaisam 4 I led ' jndyaka- 1 leader 1 ; juhdva 4 called \ 

(3) nitd - ' lead \ hutd- 4 called \ 

(6) Sonant r followed by h resulted in Ir, ur, while in the 
corresponding guna grades it disappeared. In these cases we 
have the weak grade lr, ur in apophony with ar, dr : (1) tdrtum 
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‘ to cross pipdrti 4 fills ' ; (2) tarayati 4 causes to cross ' ; 

(3) tirnd- 1 crossed \ purnd - ‘ filled \ 

(7) When n and m were followed by H the result in Sanskrit 
is in the first case a y in the second case -an- (examples occur 
only before t). Hence the apophony sandfi : said- ; damyati , 
damdyati, ddnta 

(8) There are some deceptive cases where no real apophony is 
involved. An example is pd-tum 4 to drink 1 ; p-itd - ' drunk \ 
Here the i of the second form is suffixal and therefore cannot be 
in apophonic relationship to the radical d of the first form. 

(9) Roots consisting of more than two consonants admit of 
two types of guna grade : (1) variate 4 turns \ etc., (2) trdsati 4 is 
afraid etc. Usually roots belong to one or the other type and 
keep to this in the guna grade (and in vrddhi which follows the 
guna in this respect) but double forms occur in some cases, 
e.g. from drs- 4 to see " we have the series ; Weak grade drstd 
guna 1 darsdyati, guna 2 draksyami , vrddhi 1 ddrsanika 
vrddhi 2 adraksam . 

(10) Final vrddhied forms terminating in semivowel, liquid 
or nasal may lose this final element : sdkha 4 friend ' (acc. 
sdkhdyam , stem sdkhi -), dsmd 4 stone J (acc. dsmdnam , stem 
dsman-), ddtti 1 giver*' (acc, ddtdram , voc. ddtar p dat. ddtre, etc.). 
The tendency is found elsewhere in Indo-European (Lat. 
sermo , etc.) but nowhere as consistently as in Sanskrit (e.g. Gk. 
TiaTjjp, Lat. pater beside Skt. pita). 

This vocalic gradation was connected with the Indo-European 
accent. In Sanskrit the connection between alternation of 
grade and alternation of accent is clear from many examples : 
imi ‘ 1 go ' : ini as ‘ we go ' ; srotnm ‘ to hear J : irutd - r heard 1 ; 
dsti 4 is 1 : sdnti 4 are ’ (Lat, est, sunt) ; hdnii 4 slays * : ghndnti 
4 they slay ' (Hitt, kuenzi : kunanzi) ; dtti 4 eats ' (ad-ti) : 

ddnt - ‘ tooth ’ ( ( eater '). From such examples it is clear that 
the zero grade is due to the unaccented position of the syllable, 
and that the guna grade is properly the grade of the accented 
syllable. There are of course many examples in Sanskrit, as in 
other languages where accent and apophony do not agree, e.g. 
Skt. vfka- 1 wolf fksa- 4 bear \ tfna- 1 grass vipra - ‘ sage, 
brahmin These however create no difficulty since it is known 
that in many cases the position of the accent has changed in 
course of time. This is obviously the case in the examples 
quoted since they are all in origin adjectival formations (e.g. 
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tfna - ( <*trnd -) is ' what pierces \ cf. trndtti) and it was the rule 
that such formations were suffixally accented. It is also very 
common in Sanskrit for nominalised adjectives to throw back 
the accent on to the first syllable. 

The application of the above accent rule in its full rigidity 
would allow only one guna syllable in any word. The words 
quoted are of that type, but the majority of Indo-European 
words, in any language, are not so. This is mainly due to two 
reasons. Firstly, when inconvenient or grammatically less clear 
forms would result, the elimination of the unaccented guna 
vowel was resisted, or if eliminated it was quickly restored. So 
we have as the gen. sg. of pad - ( foot 1 not *bdas which would 
have resulted from the rule, but padds with guna vowel in un- 
accented position. The existence of ddnt- * tooth ' (' eater \ 
cf. sdnt- ‘ being ’ : as-) beside ad ant- ' eating ' gives us one clear 
case where a guna vowel in unaccented position has been re- 
stored by analogy. Secondly the nature of the Indo-European 
accent underwent a change during the later Indo-European 
period. It had the power to reduce neighbouring unaccented 
syllables for a certain period of time, and then, in later Indo- 
European it ceased to have this effect. Consequently forms like 
those quoted above which show the full effects of apophony 
must be considered as belonging to the most ancient stratum of 
Indo-European. But after the accent ceased to have the effect 
of reducing adjacent syllables, Indo-European was creating 
new formations in abundance, a faculty retained by the indi- 
vidual languages particularly in their early stages. The very 
numerous formations of the type yajata- ' adorable \ dariatd- 
' worth seeing devdsya ' of the god \ etc,, etc., had their 
origin in this later period when the accent had ceased to have 
the power to influence the vocalism of the surrounding syllables. 

§23. Qualitative Alternation: Metaphony 

There existed in Indo-European also a qualitative alterna- 
tion of the guna vowel, and this is well preserved in most 
branches of the family : e.g. Gk. Adytu ‘ I say 1 : Aoyos- ' word 1 ; 
Lat. lego ' I cover ' : toga * gown ' ; Russ, vezu 4 I carry * : voz 
1 cart, load * ; Engl, sing : sang . The alternation affects both 
the guna vowel, as in the examples above and its vrddhied ex- 
tension (Gk, SoTrjp : Sturiop ' giver *). In Indo-Iranian this 
alternation has entirely disappeared owing to the confusion of 
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the vowel qualities a, e, o in a. Consequently this Indo-European 
alternation has no significance for Sanskrit grammar, and it de- 
serves brief mention only because the student of the compara- 
tive grammar of Sanskrit will meet it in the material cited from 
the related languages. 

This alternation, like the quantitative alternation is clearly 
connected with the Indo-European accent. This is evident from 
the juxtaposition of such forms as Gk. Saipuov, Sat^tovo? on the 
one hand and 7 Toi/njv, TroipLtvos on the other. The rule is clear 
that e is the normal grade of a syllable which bears the accent 
and has always borne the accent (Gk. eon, eiros , Wos, etc.). 
Accentual changes and the workings of analogy have to some 
extent contrived to obscure the picture but this central fact 
remains beyond doubt. An example of the working of analogy 
may be mentioned ; the termination of the genitive singular 
appears in some languages in a form that represents IE -es, in 
others in a form that represents IE -os. Since this termination 
was sometimes accented and sometimes unaccented, we may 
reasonably assume that the two forms were originally differ- 
entiated according to accent. Later in the individual languages 
one form was generalised, sometimes the -es form and some- 
times the - os form being chosen. 

The fact that the IE accent should have two quite different 
effects is bound up with what has been said above about the 
accent. The elision of the guna vowel was frequently resisted 
for morphological reasons, or if eliminated it was restored. 
Such retained or restored guna vow'd s w r ere then, possibly at a 
later period, affected in a different way by the accent, so that 
0 appears in place of e. Or again the main accent of a word may 
have changed with the result that the vocalism of the syllable 
which lost the accent was altered. For instance the numerous 
words of the type represented by Gk. Salfiojv belong to a class 
(agent-nouns) which was originally suffixally accented. The 
type of formative -nop, -pcov, etc., beside older -r^p, -p-jv seems 
to have come into existence as the result of such an accent 
shift. 

§24. Sanskrit and Indo-European Accent 

The last two sections illustrate the importance of the part 
played by accent in Indo-European. In dealing with the 
morphology the accent is an indispensable element, without 
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which no proper grammatical analysis can be made. For this 
reason the accent will be continually under discussion during 
the succeeding chapters. Here a few general remarks will 
suffice. 

The full technical details of the Vedic and early classical 
accent of Sanskrit, and of the various methods used to denote 
them, are somewhat complicated but the main principles are as 
follows. Each word had normally one accent whose position 
varies from word to word. Any syllable from the first to the 
last may bear the accent (e.g. dpaciti ' retribution \ dhdrdyati 
1 holds/, namasydti 1 respects ' and aparahnd- ‘ afternoon ’ are 
accented on the first, second, third and last syllable respec- 
tively). No simple set of rules can be given to determine on 
which syllable of a word the accent will fall. 

Certain words were enclitic by nature and never bore the 
accent. These are such particles and pronominal forms as ca 
' and \ md 1 me me * of me etc. Elsewhere the accent might 
be dropped in certain circumstances. (1) In the vocative a 
noun lost its accent except at the beginning of a sentence, 
when it was accented on the first syllable regardless of its 
natural accent. (2) The finite verb in the main clause of a 
sentence is unaccented unless it appears at the beginning of a 
sentence, in which case it retains its natural accent. In 
dependent clauses it retained its accent whatever its position. 
In this case a verbal preposition is most commonly compounded 
with the verb and loses its accent, e.g. prd gacchati ‘ he goes 
forward \ yadi pragdcchati ‘ if he goes forward \ 

The accent so indicated is termed by Panini udatta- 1 raised ' 
and the rise was one of pitch or musical tone. The main accent 
affected also the pronunciation of the following syllable, since 
the return of the voice to the normal level was effected during 
the enunciation of this syllable. The accent of the syllable 
immediately following the udatta is termed svarita- and it is 
described by Panini as a combination (samdhdra-) of udatta 
and anudatta. That is to say it begins at the high pitch of 
udatta and descends in the process of utterance. There exists 
also an independent svarita which arises secondarily out of the 
contraction of iya to yd, etc., in which case the main accent of 
the word is the svarita. This is a post- Vedic development since 
the metre of the earlier texts shows that the contraction had 
not yet taken place. 
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The main accent affected the pronunciation of the preceding 
syllable. This was pronounced lower than normal and it is 
termed by Panini sannatara-. The remaining unaccented 
syllables were termed anudtitta-. Thus out of one main accent 
of a word there arose four different varieties of pitch : udatta 
anuddtta-, svarita-, sannatara -. Since however all this variation 
is dependent entirely on the main accent, only that needs to be 
noted, as above. A separate notation is needed for the inde- 
pendent svarita (vrkyds, tanvds , etc.) but even that may be 
dispensed with for the Veda if the words are transcribed accord- 
ing to the pronunciation [vrkiyas, tanuvas ), 

The complications of the accent detailed above were respon- 
sible for an unnecessarily complicated system of notation 
adopted by the Vedic schools. According to the usual system, 
that adopted in the Rgveda for instance, the principle is to mark 
the syllable preceding the udatta, the sannatara, with a sub- 
script line, and the dependent svarita following the udatta by a 
vertical stroke above. The udatta itself is left unmarked. 
This achieves the same purpose in a less convenient manner 
than the method adopted in modern transcription, and by some 
Vedic schools. The modern recitation of the Rgveda follows the 
notational system to the extent of pronouncing the sannatara 
lowest and the svarita highest musically of syllables and ignor- 
ing the udatta altogether. This is a secondary development 
although it may be old, and at variance with the teachings of 
Panini which are in complete agreement with the findings of 
comparative philology. 

The system of accentuation described above has for centuries 
been totally extinct in spoken Sanskrit as it has in all forms of 
Indo-Aryan derived from it. When exactly the accent died out 
in ordinary spoken use it is impossible to say with certainty. It 
was certainly a living thing in the time of Patanjali and even 
later than Patanjali, Santanava treated of the subject in his 
Phitsutra . According to the author of the Kdsikd commentary 
(1 c . a.d. 700) the use of accentuation was optional in the spoken 
language, which probably means that in practice it was no 
longer used at this time. On the whole it is unlikely that the 
use of accentuation survived long after the Christian era. In 
Middle Indo-Aryan we may take it that the change occurred 
much earlier, at the very beginning of anything that could be 
called Middle Indo-Aryan. 
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The old Indo-European accent was lost, at some time or 
other in most Indo-European languages just as in Indo-Aryan. 
Accentual systems derived directly from Indo-European are 
found only in Greek and Balto-Slavonic. They may also be de- 
duced from the phonetic developments classified as Verner’s 
law for an early stage of Germanic. The existence of accurate 
information about the accentuation of two of the oldest mem- 
bers of the family, Sanskrit and Greek, is of the utmost value 
for the understanding of Indo-European. 

A comparison of the accentuation in those languages in 
which it is preserved reveals basic agreement, though to a 
greater or lesser extent all languages have innovated in detail. 
The position of the accent in Indo-European for instance is fre- 
quently established by the correspondence of Sanskrit and 
Greek : e.g. bhdrati ' bears 7 : Gk. <f>ipti ; srutd- * heard 1 : 

Gk. kAuto? ; guru- ' heavy 1 : Gk. papvs ; vacas * word ’ : Gk. 
tiros, etc., etc. In other cases they differ showing innovation 
on one side or the other : mdtdr - 4 mother 7 ; Gk, pL-qrqp ; bdhu- 
4 arm : Gk. nfjxvs, etc. The tendency to innovate is also evi- 
dent from the frequent disagreements between accent and 
apophony, whether in individual languages (Gk. *8pev ‘ we 
know 7 as opposed to the more original accentuation of Skt. 
vidntd) or in all (Skt. vfka-, Gk. Xvkos, etc.). In the latter case 
the innovation is of the Indc-European period. By means of 
comparison of the individual languages, by the study of apo- 
phony so intimately bound up with accent, and by the proper 
understanding of the part played by accent in the morphology, 
it is possible to form a clear and accurate idea of the Indo- 
European accent. The details are part of the morphology and 
will be found in the chapters concerned. 

The nature of the old accent in Sanskrit and Greek is known 
from the technical descriptions handed down and partly in the 
case of Sanskrit from the traditional recitation of the Veda. It 
was in both languages predominantly musical, and not a matter 
of stress. This is confirmed by the fact that in both languages 
metre is completely independent of accent, depending solely on 
the length of syllables. From this agreement it is deduced that 
the same kind of accent prevailed in late Indo-European. But, 
as we have already seen, there must have been a change be- 
tween early and late Indo-European in this respect. Earlier the 
accent had the power to reduce the neighbouring syllables. 
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indicating a strong stress element. In the later period this 
power was certainly lost and this agrees with what is known 
about the accent of Sanskrit and Greek. 

Beside the normal acute accent Indo-European possessed 
under certain circumstances a circumflex accent. This is clear 
from the agreement between Greek and Lithuanian, e. g. cir- 
cumflex accent in gen. sg. fem. Gk. deas, Lith. gerds, gen. pi. 
masc. Gk, 9eu>v, Lith. gent, instr. pi. masc. Gk, deols, Lith, 
vilkais, as opposed to acute accent in norn. sg. fem. Gk. 0ea. 
Lith. gero-ji ( gera ). In such cases Sanskrit has the ordinary 
udatta accent'as elsewhere, and it does not, as Indo-European 
did, distinguish between the two types of accent. The inde- 
pendent svarita which came to exist in Sanskrit as a separate 
type of main accent is, as we have seen, a post-Vedic creation 
and unconnected with differences of accent type in Indo- 
European. 

Nevertheless traces of the old circumflex have revealed them- 
selves in the Veda from a study of the .metre. In certain cases 
the metre makes it clear that a long d is to be pronounced di- 
syllabically, e.g. gam , dydm as gaam } dyaam, and the ter- 
mination of the genitive plural -dm as -aam. In such cases the 
corresponding Greek forms frequently have the circumflex 
accent, and this gives reason to believe that metrical pecul- 
iarity of the Veda is the effect of the circumflex accent of Indo- 
European. 
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§i. General Remarks 

The Sanskrit nominal stem may coincide with the root, as 
happens in a minority of cases, but usually it is derived from it 
by the addition of a suffix. These suffixes are very numerous 
and are inherited from Indo-European. They are not, as occurs 
in some languages (e.g. Engl, man-ly, man-hood) derived from 
what were originally independent words, but are in every case 
analysable into their component parts, that is to say the indi- 
vidual consonants or semivowels of which they are composed. 
These primary elements include nearly all the available 
phonemes, but the ones most commonly used are r, n, s, t, 
yji , vju, m, h and h. They may appear either with guna, i.e. 
preceded by the thematic vowel (-ar, -an, -as, IE er-, en-, es- f 
etc.) or in their weak form (- r , -n, -s). The thematic vowel itself 
may appear as a suffix but naturally, since elsewhere it is 
always a question of the guna grade of a consonantal suffix, only 
in final position ( bhav-an-a -, udr-d, etc.). The IE primary 
suffixes could be added either to roots or to words already end- 
ing in another suffix : e.g. the suffix -as is added to the root in 
vdcas - ‘ speech to a base having the suffix )i in rcknas- 1 inherit- 
ance, property \ the suffix t in srotas- ‘ stream * and the suffix v 
in fiivas- ' fat \ Since the root itself could originally function 
freely as a noun, that is to say was a word in the full sense, there 
is no difference in principle between primary and secondary 
derivation of this kind. A suffix could be added to any word, 
whether it already had a suffix or not, and the nature of the 
process was precisely the same. The result was that owing to the 
very large number of possible combinations of the primary 
elements, the number of these compound suffixes in all IE lan- 
guages is very large, and the complexity of nominal stem 
formation in Sanskrit and the allied languages is entirely a 
matter of the multifarious combination of a comparatively 
small number of primitive elements. 
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In the descriptive and synchronistic grammar of Sanskrit the 
various suffixal combinations are treated as units, which is 
what they have in fact become in the course of the develop- 
ment of the language. For the historical and comparative 
treatment of the subject a more radical approach is needed. 
Here it is necessary, as is done in the following pages, to start 
from the single, primitive elements, and in the exposition to 
build up the whole suffixal system from them in the way that it 
had developed in the prehistory of the language. 

Between the original simple suffixes, as so analysed, no dis- 
cernible distinction of meaning or function can be found. In 
some ways they have no meaning. Thus an ancient IE word 
wet ‘ year ! appears in Hittite as such (also in Sanskrit reduced 
to -ut in parut f last year ') ; in Greek it appears with the suffix 
- os as {F)ctos, witho ut anything being ad ded to the meaning ^ 
Likewise in Sanskrit neuter action nouns with suffixes (-0$, etc.) 
do not differ fundamentally in meaning from roots used in the 
same sense : dvls- ‘ hatred 1 : dvdsas ‘ id/, etc. Of course when 
several words derived from the same root with different suffixes 
appear side by side, differences of meaning between these 
words usually develop, but this is a matter of idiom and nothing 
to do with the ultimate nature of the suffixes as such. What 
applies, to the simple suffixes applies equally to the compound 
suffixes. In the examples quoted abdve the suffixes -tas t -nas 
and -vas are used in precisely the same way as the simple suffix 
-as. Hittite has a series of suffixes -sar t -tar, -mar, -vat (with 
variant n-stems) making neuter action nouns of exactly the 
same nature, and this accurately reflects Indo-European usage. 
In the course of time specialisation of usage in the case of various 
suffixes has developed in all languages, but this is secondary 
and it is possible in some cases to show how it has come about . 1 
The most important distinction in nominal derivation in 
early Indo-European was not between the different suffixes 
simple or compound, but in a difference of accentuation accord- 
ing to which a word formed with the same suffix functioned 
either as an action noun or agent noun/adjective. Accented on 
the root it was an action ^noun and neuter , accen ted on the suffi x 
itjwas an a gent noun or adjective and originally of the so-called 
‘ common gender *. The system is preserved to some extent in 
Sanskrit and is exemplified by such doublets as brahma n. 

1 E.g. in the case of the comparative suffix- tara, see p. 149. 
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4 prayer ’ : brahmd m. ' priest \ ydsas n. 4 glory 1 : yasds - m. 
1 glorious \ The Sanskrit examples are not very numerous, and 
are only found in the case of a small number of suffixes ; they 
are in fact the last remnants of a system dying out. In earlier 
Indo-European on the other hand the system was of very great 
extension and importance, and it is fundamental to the under- 
standing not only of the formation of nouns but also of their 
declension. 

The ^hematic vowel s tands apart from the other suffixes in 
many way s . Its original fun ction seems to have be en to produce 
age nt no uns orjtdjec tives from the j^ arious prim iti ve neut er 
^tK^^nouns, e.g. udr-d ‘ otter ' : Gk. vSajp * water \ It was in fact an 
u alternative method to the above in the formation of such nouns. 
This , is it s_ normal use in Hittite, which indeed ignores the 
method indicated above. "The numerous neuter t h ematic st ems 
which are only enlargements of simple consonantal steins (Skt. 
anjan-a- n. : Lat. iinguen , etc.) appear to be a later develop- 
m^l^ajQil^i^Li CT o re d by Hittite. 

In the descriptive grammar of Sanskrit nominal derivatives 
are divided into two major classes, primary and secondary, in 
the terminology of the Indian grammarians krt and taddhita. 
The' former comprises all those formations which are derived 
directly from a root by means of a suffix (e.g. vdcas ‘ speech * 
from vac-) and the second those which are derived from the 
basis of nouns already made (e.g. dsvavant- ‘ possessing horses ’ 
from dsva- ‘ horse '). Cohvenient as this twofold classification 
is from the point of view of Sanskrit itself, it has no fundamental 
or ancient significance from the point of view of Indo-European. 
For one thing the same suffix is found functioning in both ways, 
and when a suffix is found to function predominantly or even 
exclusively in secondary derivation, it is historically a case of 
secondary specialisation. The suffix -vant is normally a second- 
ary suffix in Sanskrit, but it is primary in such examples as 
drvant - 1 steed \ yahvdnt - ‘ young also in Av. bzzvant- 1 abun- 
dant \ zrzzvant- ' straight and in Hitt. dasSuwant - 1 strong \ 
It was as a primary suffix that this, like other suffixes which 
have become predominantly secondary in Sanskrit, first came 
into being. A historical account of nominal stem formation 
must therefore be arranged entirely according to the external 
form of the suffixes concerned. 

Secondly many formations which from the point of view of 
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Sanskrit are primary, are in origin secondary formation. Thus 
udrd - 1 otter ' which counts as a primary derivative (ud-rd-) is 
clearly in origin a secondary derivative meaning ' connected 
with water, water- animal ’ ( udr-a cf. Gk. vSwp n. ‘ water \ 
etc,). In origin all types of such thematic adjectival derivation 
are secondary, but owing to the obsolescence of the old neuter 
action nouns on which they were based they acquired the 
nature of primary derivatives. In so far as such suffixes re- 
mained living suffixes, they were employed as units in the later 
period in a primary way. Not all formations in -ra have the 
same history as udr-a etc,, but the type of derivation came 
into existence in this way. 

Again in the old IE dichotomy of the types brahma : brahmA 
we have in the second of these pairs a type of secondary deriva- 
tion. Logically and presumably historically the neuter action 
noun precedes the agent noun. The form brahma ' one connected 
with brahma * presupposes by its meaning the existence of the 
more primitive neuter. In the Sanskrit system such agent noun 
formations count as primary formations, and this is what the 
majority have become owing to the disappearance of the corres- 
ponding neuter types. This is illustrated very well by the agent 
nouns in -tar ( ddtar - ‘ giver etc.). Hittite has nouns in - tar 
but only neuter action nouns. It is clear that the relation be- 
tween the two types is the same as that between brahma and 
brahmA and that ddtar - was originally ‘ one connected with 
giving J corresponding to an obsolete n d&tar n. ' giving When 
the neuter type went out of use it became a primary formation 
connected directly to the verbal root. 

In the development of the system of nominal stem formation 
in the prehistoric period, certain general tendencies , will be 
observed, notably : 

(i) The^decline^of The neu ters. Whole categories of neuter 
nouns with ancient IE suffixes such as -er and -el have become 
almost extinct in most IE languages except Hittite ; but the 
letters r and l play a great part in IE nominal derivation, so that 
although the original types have disappeared, they have left 
great masses of further derivatives winch cannot be explained 
without them. In other cases the old neuter nouns have not dis- 
appeared, but have been transferred bodily to the masculine and 
feminine classes. This is particularly the case with stems in i and 
u, and the action nouns in -d } but it occurs frequently elsewhere* 
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(2) The g rowth of grammat ical gender. In the earliest period 
the threefold classification did not exist. There was no feminine 
and nouns were divided into two types, 1 neuters 1 and ' com- 
mon gender*, the latter so called because the masculine and 
feminine developed out of it. This is the state of affairs actually 
found in Hittite, and it is further confirmed by many survivals 
in other languages (Lat. ferens masc. and fern., SkL suvdsds 
nom. sg. m. and fern., etc., etc.). The feminine gender arose in 
the later period of Indo-European, and strictly speaking only 
then is it possible to speak of gender in the proper sense of the 
term 

(3) The great variety of possible suffixes that could arise from 
the various combinations of the primitive suffixal elements led 
necessarily to a process of selec tion, so that many combinations 
which are known to have existed have not survived to the Vedic 
period. Thus out of a series of suffixes forming neuter nouns, and 
based on the primitive suffixes -er and -en, namely IE -erjr, 
-merjmr, -werjur, -yerjir, -terjtr, serfs? and -enjn, menjmnj , wenjun , 
-yen jin, - tenjtn , - senjsn , only -men jinn remains as a" living suffix 
in Vedic in the formation of neuter nouns. The others are better 
represented in agent-noun and adjectival derivatives which is 
in accordance with what has been said above about the decline 
of the neuter formations. 

(4} Another feature of great importance is the growing use and 
extension of the them atic vowel ( Skt. a, IE ejo ) as a final suffix. 
It has been saffi^bove that the original use of this vowel as a 
suffix was probably to form adjectival derivatives, in which 
case it was accented. Later its use spread as an extension of 
consonantal stems. This tendency is well known in the further 
development of Indo-Aryan (Class. Skt. pada- ' foot * replacing 
pad-jpad etc.), but it had been actively at work for long in the 
prehistoric period. Thus Skt. dnjana- n. 1 ointment ' replaces 
an older consonantal stem which is preserved in Lat. unguen. 
As a result of this development thematic stems became by far 
the most numerous type both in Sanskrit, 1 and in other lan- 
guages which reflect the late IE stage. In Hittite, on the other 
hand, which reflects an earlier stage of Indo-European there is 
not such a great preponderance of a-stems, 

1 In the Bgveda 45 per cent of all nominal stems end in -a. 
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§2. Root Nouns 

Root nouns are an ancient type very much in decline in the 
earliest recorded Indo-European languages. In Sanskrit they 
are preserved better, on the whole, than elsewhere. Such are 
pad- j pad- ‘ foot * : Lat. pes , pedis , v&c- * speech J : Lat. vox, 
raj - * king ' : Lat. rex . They are usually either masculine or 
feminine, but in the case of verbal roots functioning as action 
nouns they are normally feminine (dyut- f. ' brilliance etc.), 

The old neuter type of root noun (cf. Lat. mel,fel, etc.) is prac- ? ~ 
tically extinct. Of the few examples mention may be made of 
^ sdm r welfare ' which is indeclinable, van - ' wood, tree ' which 
is probably neuter (like its extension vdna- n.) and as ‘ mouth ' : 

Lat. os. 

This type of stem was originally subject to the laws of 
apophony : Vrdd hi or Gu n a in the Nom . Sg^Gupa in Acc. Sg, 
and Nom.Pl .amd the weakened form of the root in th e other_ 
cases . This system is partially preserved in the case of some 
common nouns (n. sg, p&t , gen. sg. padas) but the general tend- 
ency is for it to be levelled out. In this levelling out any of the 
three grades may come to function throughout the declension, 
the weak form of the stem being normal in the case of verbal 
roots used as nouns ; (1) vac- ‘ speech gen. sg. vacds, (2) spas- 
‘ spy \ nom. sg. spat, (3) fc- ' hymn nom. sg. fk } gen. sg, reds. 

Roots functioning as nouns may be used either 33 action or 
agent nouns lyn the "Tatte r case they ar e feminine) : druh- 
injurer (2) ‘injury'; dvts (1) ‘hatred', (2) 

‘ enemy ' ; bhuj- (1) ‘ enjoyment (2) 1 enjoyer \ When used 
as the second member of compounds they have the latter 
function only. 

This type which has a moderate extension in the Vedic lan- 
guage, becomes more restricted later in accordance with the 
pre-existing tendency. That is to say with one exception — 
when such stems are used as the last memb erjpf comp ounds. 

In this case both in the Vedic and Classical language roots may 
be freely used as nominal stems. They are also used more 
widely in the Vedic language as infinitives of the type d rSd * to 
see ' than otherwise independently. Elsewhere as we shalFsee 
the V edic infinitive tends to preserve old nominal stems whi<; h 
h ave otherwise become extinct . 

Roots ending in short -i, -r cannot function as nominal 
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stem s. In circu mst ances where other r ootSjiQ so-thay Jake the. 
suffix -i : °jit- 4 conquering \ mil - 4 pillar stul- 4 praise \ 

°bhrt 4 bearing etc. 

§3. Thematic Stems based on the Root 

Stems with the thematic suffix -a can be formed on the basis 
of stems ending in all the other suffixes, and these are best 
treated in connection with the various types of stem to which 
the thematic suffix is added. The most simple type of thematic 
stem is that formed directly from the root. These stems may be 
divided into two classes according to the usual scheme : action 
nouns and the like with accent on the root, and agent nouns, 
etc., with accent on the suffix, final accented -d having here as 
elsewhere an adjectival function. Certain pairs are quotable 
where both types occur in connection with the same root : 
c6da - 4 goad ’ : coda- 4 instigator ' ; isa- 4 speed ' : esd- 4 speed- 
ing ’ ; vara- 4 choice 4 : vara - 4 suitor 1 ; ioka- 4 glow 1 : iokd- 
4 glowing The same type of alternation is familiar also in 
Greek, 4 a cut ’ : to^o? * cutting \ etc. 

In Greek and in other languages which distinguish the vowels 
0 and e the vowel of both root and suffix is 0. Original 0 is 
attested by Sanskrit in some cases where a guttural has not 
bee n palatalised ^ keta- 4 intention \ gdya- 4 property \ ghand- 
4 striker, solid \ Such an arrangement can hardly be original 
since normally e would be expected in the accented and 0 in the 
unaccented syllable. It is likely therefore that we have here a 
phonetic compromise between the nominal and adjectival types. 
In Sanskrit there are distinct traces of a variation oje between 
the two types in the suffixal vowel in the case of roots ending 
originally in gutturals. The final guttural in these cases is 
usually preserved in the case of action nouns with radical 
accent and palatalised in the other type : e.g. bhdga- 4 enjoy- 
ment ' : bhojd - 4 bountiful ' ; toga- 1 disease ' : raja- 4 breaking, 
destroying ' ; soka- 4 glow, heat ; grief ’ : sued- 1 bright 4 ; 

yoga- 4 union 4 : a-yujd- 4 without an associate 4 ; drgha - 

4 value 4 : arha - 4 worth, valuable ' (accent not quoted). The 
distinction is found in some cases where the accent is on the 
suffix in both types ; arkd- 4 ray 4 : area- 4 brilliant 4 ; rokd- 
4 lustre 4 : roed- 4 radiant \ Here the accent of the action nouns 
has been secondarily transferred to the suffix. The variation 
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between the palatalised and non~palatalised form indicates an 
original variation in the quality of the suffixal vowel according 
to the position of the accent. 

In action nouns the radical syllable commonly h as guna- in 
agreemen t with the, related, languages : ddma- 4 house Gk? 
Solos', Lat. domus, Russ, dom (IE dem- 4 to build '). Nouns of 
this type are dya- 4 going, course ', hdva- 4 invocation \ tdra- 
4 crossing vdda- 4 knowledge \ josa - 4 enjoyment ' and so 
forth. There is however another type, for which it is difficult 
to find parallels outside Indo-Iranian, with vrddhi of root and, 
paradoxically, usually having the accent on the suffix. These 
appear to have been formed on the basis of the vrddhied nom. 
sg. of root nouns, just as later Vedic pat nom. sg. 4 foot ' is ex- 
tended to pdda-. Typical instances are : bhard- * burden ' (cf. 
the vrddhi in Gk. <f><Lp 4 thief '), ddvd- 4 fire tdrd- 4 crossing 
sadd- 4 sitting sdvd- 4 libation \ vdsd - 4 residence * ; with 
radical accent, vara - 4 choice mdna- 4 opinion 

Irregular accent is found in the whole class of such nouns 
which are formed from verbal roots combined with a prefix : 
samgamd- 4 coming together, union abhidrohd - 4 injury etc. ; 
and in a minority of cases elsewhere : bhoga- 4 bend \ jayd - 
4 victory java- 4 speed \ These irregularities show that a 
tendency to confuse the two types was beginning ; jayd- and 
java - for instance also mean 4 victorious 1 and 4 speeding * 
which is their original significance, but at a time when the im- 
portance of the old distinction was diminishing, they came to 
be used indiscriminately in both functions. Here, as elsewhere 
throughout the formation of nouns, the Vedic, accent is not 
original, but in spite of such exceptions the old system remains 
predominant enough for its principles to be clearly seen. 

The oldest type of apophony among agent noun/adjectives of 
this class is that which has the weak grade of the root due to 
the accented suffix : vrdhd- 1 increaser 1 (: vdrdha- 4 increase 
budhd- 4 intelligent ' (: bddha- 4 understanding '), sued- 4 bright * 
[sdka- 4 glow '), turd - 4 victorious * {tar a-, tdrd- 4 crossing ') f 
priyd - 4 dear \ krsa- 4 thin \ rued- 4 brilliant etc. More fre- 
quently the restored guna vowel appears : area- 4 shining 
dravd - 4 running \ yodhd - 4 fighter \ nadd- 4 roarer vadhd - 

4 slayer etc. Like the action nouns they may also appear with 
vrddhi, and this is connected with the vrddhi of the nom. sg 
of the corresponding root stems : vdha- 4 beast of burden 1 (cf 
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the root stem °vdh-, nom. sg. °vat, acc. sg. °vdham) sdha- * victor- 
ious ' (cf. °sdh-), tidy a- 1 leader grdbhd- ‘ seizer etc. 

The agent nouns of this type are on the decline, and as hap- 
pens elsewhere in the same circumstances, many such stems are 
no longer used as independent nouns, but only as the last mem- 
bers of compounds : e.g. °add- ‘ eater 1 ( annddd - ' eater of 
food'), °gamd- 'going' ( duramgama - ‘going far*), Q gard- 
‘swallower* (ajagard- ' goat swallower*, i.e. python), °ghnd- 
* slaying ' ( goghna - ' slayer of cows *) . This is because the for- 
mation which came to be normally used in making agent nouns 
was that in -tar , and this tended to oust other formations in 
ordinary free use. In contrast the tar- formations were not 
capable of being used in composition, so there is a dichotomy of 
the type dnnasyd ~ atti : annddd- ' eater of food \ In a small 
number of nouns of this type the accent has been secondarily 
transferred to the root. Such are vfka - ' wolf \ visa - ‘ server \ 
Such transference is common in nominalised adjectives through- 
out the system. 

The adjectives sdna- ' old * and ndva- 4 new * can be fitted into 
neither of the above classes. From the corresponding forms in 
other languages (Gk. v£os 4 new' Lith. senas 4 old \ etc.) it 
can be seen that they are distinguished from other thematic 
stems by having the radical <?-grade and from the adjectival 
type by having radical accentuation. This is because they are 
based on old root stems new-, sen-, which were adjectives by 
meaning from the beginning, and consequently the thematic 
vowel here is merely an extension of the stem, as in the action 
nouns, and not meaningful as in the usual oxytone thematic 
adjectival type. In Latin the root stem sen- is still used outside 
the nom. sg. ( senex , senem, senis). 

Both types of the above nouns are masculines. Feminine 
agent nouns such as are found in Greek (17 6&6s 4 way *, ij rpo<f>6$ 
4 nurse *) are non-existent in Sanskrit, which in this respect is 
less archaic than Greek. The masculine gender of these action- 
nouns is in contrast to the neuter gender of the various thematic 
action nouns derived by extension from the various neuter 
suffixes to be mentioned later. This is because the root nouns, 
at least those ending in occlusives developed early the distinc- 
tion between nom. and acc. and used -s in the nom, sg. That is 
to say they were ' common gender*, and the thematic deriva- 
tives based on them automatically acquired the same gender, 
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Later they were specialised as masculines owing to their ex* 
temal form. In contradistinction there are a couple of neuter 
nouns vdna- 4 forest 1 and tana - ' offspring 1 which are extensions 
of root stems (van-, tan-) which had retained their neuter gender. 

Old neuter formations are found in yugdm * yoke ' (: Gk. 

£vyov t Lat. iugutn) and padam 4 step 1 (: Gk. tt&ov, Hitt. 
pedan). These are old formations, among the very few simple 
thematic neuters that can be traced to Indo-European. They 
will be discussed in connection with the suffix m (p. 172 ff.). 

§4. Neuter Formations with alternating 
rjn Suffix 

The suffixes r (which in Sanskrit may also represent IE l) and 
n must be studied together since they early became associated 
in a common paradigm in which the nom. acc. was formed by 
the r-stem, while the oblique cases w T ere formed on the basis of 
an n-stem. This ancient type of neuter noun is tending to 
obsolescence in the earliest Sanskrit, as it is in Greek and most of 
the other languages. InHittiteon the other hand, which presents 
here, as so often, a more archaic stage of Indo-European, the 
system is unimpaired. The system as found in Hittite contains 
simple rjn stems with this alternation, e.g. eshar 4 blood \ gen. 
sg. einas, also a series of compound suffixes formed by the addi- 
tion of these suffixes to stems in u t m, s, t, namely -war, -mar, 

-sar, tar , Examples are partawar ‘ wing gen. sg. partaunai , 
tarnummar 4 letting go, to let go", gen. sg. tarnummas (mm < 
mn), hannessar ' law, law suit \ gen. sg. hannesnas , paprdtar 
4 uncleanness \ gen. sg. papr annas (nn<tn). This early system 
of neuter nouns exists only in fragments in other IE languages, 
but an abundance of suffixes containing r and n have these 
primitive neuter types as their ultimate source. 

There are a few simple neuter stems in r with alternating ^ 

n-stem in Sanskrit. Such are dhar * day \ gen. sg. ahnas (Av. ^ 
azan - 4 id ’), tidhar 4 udder ’ gen. sg. udhnas (Gk. ov8ap, ovdarog, 

Engl, udder , etc. ; there also appears to be in the Veda a second 
tidhar 7cold ; =Av. aodar- 4 id. 1 ). In these the suffix has the 
guna grade, but it may also appear in the weak grade, in which 
case it is strengthened by a further suffix. This is usually 
t: ydkrt "liver gen. s g. yaknds (Av. ydkar-, Lat. iecur, Gk. ^ } * 
fjirap, all without any/), idkrt 4 dung \ gen. sg. saknds, with a 
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J variant -th in kdprth - 1 penis \ This additional t may be com- 
pared with additional t which in Greek strengthens the alternat- 
ing w-suffix in these nouns : ovOaros compared with Skt. 

4dhnas, etc. We may also compare the fact that final radical -r 
is avoided and - 1 added in lokakft , etc. A suffix j {<g) is found 
in dsrk 1 blood ' (nom. sg., stem dsrj-), gen. sg. asnds (; Hitt. 
elhar , esnas, Toch. ysar, Gk. eap, Lat. assir). Thisg also appears 
in Lat. san-g-uis ‘ blood ' which like sanies * gore 1 is derived 
from the w-stem of this word with loss of initial vowel through 
apophony. 

Since this type is becoming obsolete we have occasionally de- 
fective nouns like vadhar ' weapon ' (Av. vadar -) not used out- 
side nom. acc. sg. The old alternating n-stem appears in the 
extension vadhand fern. r id \ Some stems even more obsolescent 
occur only as the first members of compounds : usar- ( usarbiidh - 
‘ waking at dawn '), anar- ( anarvts - * seated on a chariot '), 
vasar-, (vasarhdn- * smiting in the morning '), vanar- ( vanargu - 
' going in the woods cf. the deriv. vanar a- ' monkey ' ; 
n-stem in vdnan-vat ), sabar- ( sabardhuk : for savar cf: sdvana 
‘ milked at the soma-pressing '). The stems mdhar 1 greatness ' 
and bhuvar 1 abundance ' appear only in liturgical formulas and 
in the compounds maharloka- and bhuvarloka- > but the instru- 
mentals of the corresponding n-stems, mahna (cf. Av. mazan- 
n.) and bhund are common in the Rgveda. The n-stem gdmbhan 
f depth ' appears only as endingless loc. sg., but a corresponding 
r-stem *gdmbhar is implied by the extension gambhdra- n. * id.'. 
Corresponding to Vedic loc. sg. rdjdni r under the direction of ' 
Avestan has nom. acc. sg. rdzarz ' rule, regulation \ The instr. 
ddni implies an old nom. sg. *ddr * gift \ and from these alter- 
nating stems the two extensions Gk. Stopov, O. SI. daru and Lat. 
donum , Skt. danam are derived. These instrumental forms, 
and also dsnd ‘ with a stone ' ( Av. a^an-) and prend f with affec- 
tion ' being isolated, have come to function as the instrumentals 
of the corresponding man- stems. 

The adverb avdr r down, downwards ' has the same formation 
as the above neuter nouns, but differs in its accent which 
corresponds to that in the endingless loc. sg. The same adverbial 
accent is found in pratdr , etc. below. Such adverbs also re- 
semble the locatives without ending in that they may optionally 
add the termination -i : Just as we have aksdni ' in the eye ' 
beside aksdn , so we have Skt. updri ‘ above ' beside Gk. vrrep 
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and Av. aSairx ' below ' beside the *adhar adv. which is implied 
by the adjectival derivative ddhara - * lower \ 

Neuter stems in -at not otherwise preserved form the basis of 
a small class of denominative verbs in the Vedic language : 
rathary dti 4 rides in a chariot fratharyati 4 becomes loose 
implying *rdthar nt. * riding in a chariot ’ and *srathar nt. 

4 looseness ' ; cf. vadharydti 4 smites with a weapon ' beside 
vadhar. There are parallel denominative verbs from the corres- 
ponding n-stems : vipanyd- 4 to be wise, inspired ’ (cf. also ~ 
vipanyA, vipanyu and with - 7 - vipra- 4 inspired, wise '), 
bhuranyd - 4 be turbulent, agitated/ (r-stem in Lat. furor), etc. 

There are various secondary formations testifying to the exist- 
ence of old neuter r-stems. The curious formations dhaiirita - n. 

4 horse's trot ' and ddhorana - m. 4 elephant driver which turn 
up in later Sanskrit can be explained as denominative formations 
on the basis of an old neuter noun *dhavar 4 running \ The 
Vedic vrddhied derivative jamarya- 4 earthly ' is based on a / 
*jdmar 4 earth 4 corresponding to Av. zzrnar- 4 id.' ( j - as in jmd t ( 
jmris, etc.). A neuter *svdtar 4 whiteness, white spot ' is implied > 
by the derivatives ivaitarx 4 having an (auspicious) white mark ' l { 
(a cow) and svetra- nt. 4 white leprosy \ and the alternating \ / 

n-stem appears in the extension svetanA fern. 4 dawn ‘ / / 

Since Skt. r represents both r and / of Indo-European, IE J 
stems in 4, which functioned precisely as r-stems, cannot be ^ 
distinguished from r-stems in Sanskrit, except by comparison 
with other languages. Such a stem is found in svdr (suvar) c < w 
4 sun ', gen. sg. suras (cf. Lat. sol „ Goth, sauil, etc.). The hetero- 
clitic declension which is absent in Sanskrit appears in other 
languages (Av, x v btg<*svan$, gen. sg., etc.). Some of the r- 
stems mentioned above appear by comparison with other lan- 
guages to have been originally Z-stems : mdhar- : Gk. fieya Ao- ; 

Av. zwnar- : cf. Gk. Lat. humilis , etc, ; Av. rdzar ? : 

Lat. regula . The denominative verb saparydti 4 serves, honours, 
worships ' is like Latin sepelio 4 bury 1 ( 4 honour with funeral 
rites ') derived from an old IE neuter *scpel 4 honouring, wor- 
shipping ' derived from the root sep- t Skt. sap- 4 honour, serve.' 

The /-extension to the suffix n, which appears in Gpeek 
(outfaro?), etc,, is absent in Sanskrit (tidhnas, etc.), but in Seme 
derivative forms an additional /-suffix is found which may 
be connected with the extension / of the Greek neuters : 
vasantd- 4 spring', cf. vasar p , veiantd- 4 pond ' ( > fvis4j t bhuvanti 
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4 causing abundance \ cf. bhuvar, bhund . Another example is 
stmanta - 4 parting of the hair ' as opposed to stmdn - ‘ id \ and 
the lexica give a word aimanta- 4 fireplace ' which is related in 
the same way to dsman- 4 stone \ Compare also the pair 
sakuni- and sakunti - 4 bord \ The /-extension appears regularly 
in the participles in -ant which will be discussed later. 

\ 

§5. Compound Neuter Suffixes in rjn 

By adding the simple suffixes r and n to stems in u t m, s and 
/ the suffixes -warjn, marjn f etc., which were so productive in 
Hittite in the formation of neuter nouns, were produced. In 
addition they could , be added to f-stems, and this ancient 
neuter type is preserved in the Latin passive infinitives, iitier, 
scribier, etc. Outside Hittite the compound neuter r-stems have 
become comparatively rare , the corresponding n-stems are 
better represented, and have tended to replace the r-formations 
in the nom. acc. sg. 

A neuter suffix - wer , -war is found outside Hittite in such 
examples as Gk. efSa p 4 food ' (*eSFap), SeXeap 4 bait Lat. 
cadaver r corpse Toch. B malkwer 4 milk 4 and the like. They 
are not uncommon in Avestan : sndvar- 4 sinew’, danvar - 

4 bow \ karsvar- 4 region of the earth \ dasvar - 4 health 
sdx v ar - 4 design, plan vazdvar- 4 firmness \ The Iranian 
evidence shows that they had survived in reasonable abundance 
to the Indo-Iranian period, but in Indo-Aryan they had 
already become extinct by the earliest period. This was be- 
cause the tt-stem was generalised in all cases : nom. acc. sg. 
s?iava 4 sinew etc. Only the adverb sasvdr 4 secretly, stealth- 
ily ’ preserves the suffix in this form, with the usual adverbial 
( = locatival) shift of accent. It implies a neuter noun *sdsvar 
which we may compare with Hitt, sesnvar 4 sleep ’ (ssszi 
4 sleeps Skt. sdsti), the original meaning being 4 while people 
sleep \ In its weak form the suffix is preserved in the adverb 
muhnr ‘ suddenly, in a moment ’ (whence muhurtd- 4 moment ' ; 
also muku with simple u-suffix, for *mrhu cf. Av. nurdzu- g 
‘short (of life)', Gk. Neuter nouns in -van are 

1 dhanvan 4 bow *, 2 dhdnvan ' desert \ snavan- 4 sinew o )*■*$**& 

par van- ‘ joint ' (cf. Av. paourvainya - 4 linked sfkvan- 
4 corner of the mouth and some sporadic occurrences in the 
Rgveda, pdtvan - 4 flight sanitvan- 4 acquisition ' and vivdsvan - 
4 illumination \ In addition a small number ofdative infimtryes^ 
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are f ormed _jV'ith thi s suffix ; davdne * to give * (Gk. SoFevcu, 
Sourai) turvdne ' to overcome \ dhUrvane 1 to injure ' ; simi- 
larly in Av. vidvanoi ' to know \ 

A suffix compounded of i and r appears only in the adverb 
bdhir ' outside A few defective in-stems appear in the Rgveda 
in the instrum, sg., namely prathina , mahind, varina . These 
forms, in origin old neuter in-stems, have been attracted to the 
paradigm of the masc. man - stems praihimdn - f width mahi- 
mdn- 1 greatness 7 and varimdn- ‘ width \ and so preserved. 
The neuter suffix -in further compounded with v appears in 
sfkvin- nt. comer of the mouth \ 

The compound suffixes m-er t m-en alternated in the same 
way, but outside Iiittite, mer (mr) is rare and obsolescent. A 
fair number of examples can be collected from Greek (Avpap, 
Avparos ' impurity \ etc.) but they exist only as survivals. No 
examples are found in Sanskrit but their one time existence in 
Indo-Iranian is shown by adjectival derivatives like admar-d 

* gluttonous 7 based on an old *ddmar * eating, food \ Such 
forms have been entirely replaced by the extension of the man- 
stem to the nom. acc. sg. 

The neuter suffix man is the only one of the rjn suffixes that 
remained fully productive in languages other than Hittite. 
Examples are : (nom. acc. sg.) djma ‘ career, march ' (: Lat. 
agmen), karma 1 deed ’, cdrma * skin paksma ' eyelash \ pdtma 

* flight \ brahma ' prayer bhdrma 1 maintaining, supporting ; 
load ' (: O. SI. brem% ‘ burden ', Gk. pepfia), vdsma 1 garment ' 
(: Gk, ef/xa 'id', Lesb. Fe/i/xa), loma t roma ' hair ' (<J lu 
cf, lava - 'fleece, wool, hair 1 ), mdnma 'thought' (: 0. Ir, 
menme ' mind, understanding '), vdrma * protective armour 
vdrtma 1 course, way ' (0. SI. vremg ' time y )\ sddma ' seat 
syuma ' thong, rein svddma ' sw r eetness 

A small number of dative infinitives are formed on the basis 
of this suffix : trimane ‘ to protect ', dimane ' to give \ dhar- 
mane ' to support \ bhdrmane ' to maintain \ vidmdne ' to 
know \ In Greek infinitives are also made with this suffix, 
much more abundantly, and including an archaic type without 
termination ; Igiev ' to go \ Softtv ' to give ' ; iSfievai ' to 
eat \ tfjLcvcu ' to go \ So/xeycu ' to give ', etc. 

The nouns of this class are primarily verbal abstracts (action 
nouns), but they show a strong tendency to acquire concrete 
meanings, as happens with other neuter abstracts : e.g. hdnma 
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£ weapon ’ as well as ' blow \ tdrdma 4 hole \ mdrtna ‘ a mortal 
place, vital organ cdrtna 4 skin 7 , vdsma 4 garment \ etc. 

Like other neuter suffixes in -n this suffix is extended by t 
in Greek (gen. sg* owparos, etc.). A case of such extension is 
found in Skt. varimdt- 1 breadth 9 (inst. sg. varimatd RV. 
1. 108. 2). 

The neuter suffix -t-er alternating with -t-en } which is so well 
represented in Hittite, has become exceedingly rare in other IE 
languages. Only isolated examples such as Lat. iter , Toch. ytdr 
1 way 1 are quotable. In Sanskrit a solitary example of this 
kind appears to be preserved in RV. 6. 49. 6. ; jdgatah sthatar 
jdgad a krnudhvam, 4 may ye bring stability to the moving 
world \ Misunderstood by the redactors the form has been 
handed down without accent as if vocative of sthatar - ' stander \ 
and the passage has been rendered unintelligible. A restoration 
sthatar n. 1 stability 7 gives meaning to the line. Apart from this 
the neuter suffix -tar- appears in a small number of locative 
infinitives, e.g. dhartdri 4 to hold \ vidhartdri 4 to bestow \ In 
Avestan some dative infinitives are made with the same suffix : 
t 'id didr e 4 to look at 7 barzdre 4 to support \ These forms are 
interesting as showing that the neuter /'-stems were capable to 
som e extent of jbeing mflect ed t h r oi^ ^ 

of bemg_ nder what precise conditions 

this happened originally it is not now possible to say. 

Some adverbs appear with this suffix, having the usual 
change of accent : antdr ' inside 7 (: Lat. inter), pratdr 4 early ' 
(: Osc. pruter ), sanutdr 4 aside, apart 7 (cf. Engl, a-sunder). 
These imply old neuter nouns *an(ar 4 the interior etc. This 
type of adverb became very productive in Latin, aliter 4 other- 
wise 7 (cf. anydtr-a), breviter, leviier , etc. With additional suffix 
-d we get adverbs in -tra> e.g. sayutra ( in bed, abed \ and this 
suffix may, and normally does later, appear with a short vowel, 
anyatra 4 elsewhere \ dtra f here etc. Among the adverbs the 
Veda has some interesting collective formations : devatra 

4 among the gods \ purusatrd 4 among men \ They may be 
explained by comparing Hittite forms like antuhiatar 4 the 
population, mankind 7 ( antuhsas 1 man 7 ). Similar neuter cob 
lectives *devatar , etc., lie behind these adverbial forms. 

A neuter suffix - tan is found only in naktdn- 4 night 7 (instr. 
pi, naktabkis). Alternating -r appears in Gk. vvktojp 4 by night 7 
tp**' and Lat. nocturnus , This neuter suffix is found sporadically 

T 
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elsewhere (Lat. gluten ‘ glue \ etc.) and in Old Persian it is used 
to make dative infinitives ((artanaiy 1 to do \ etc.). ^ 

The compound suffix sarjsn , which is very common in Hittite, 
is more or less obsolete elsewhere. It is an extension of the 
neuter s-stems, and in Hittite the -arjn has been added so con- 
sistently that the simple s-stems have practically disappeared. 

In other languages the simple s-stems are well preserved so that 
it is unlikely that the sar/sn formation ever had the same exten- 
sion elsewhere as appears in Hittite. Nevertheless there are 
considerable traces of it. Adjectival derivatives of the type 
matsar-d ' exhilarated ' are based on such formations, and the 
coexistence of mandasdna - f id/ shows that there was the old 
rjn alternation. Similarly pusary a- * well-nourished r implies 
*pusar nt. ‘ fatness, prosperity \ equivalent to Gk. Trvap ‘ beest 
milk \ and the alternative n-stem is used in the masc. derivative 
Pusan- f nourisher (name of a god) V 

A few neuter stems in -sn- are preserved in the oblique cases 
of nouns which appear in the nom. sg. as simple 5 -stems, e.g., 
gen. sg. sirsnas, dosnds , nom. acc. sg. Ur as ' head dos ' arm \ 

A small class of locative infinitives is made on the basis of 
neuter stems in - san r : nesdni to lead \ parsdni ‘ to pass \ 
grnisdni 1 to sing \ isdni ' to emit ' (for is-sani with the old & - 
sandhi, p. 95). In Greek also this suffix forms infinitives. The 
common type ptpeiv is best explained in this way (*p€p€a€v, 
*bheresen, the simple base without ending being used as in 
iSfjL£v, etc.). 

§6. Action Nouns transferred to the 
Masculine 

It has been remarked above that the major distinction in 
Indo-European was between neuter action nouns accented on 
the root and masculine, originally common gender, agent nouns 
accented on the suffix. But in Sanskrit as in other languages 
not all nouns fit into this simple classification ; among the 
w-stems for instance with which we are dealing there are quite a 
number of masculine formations which cannot be classed as 
agent nouns, and which from the point of view of their meaning 
go rather with the neuter action nouns of the above type. Such 

1 Originally *py-u$ar ( v r pi) as is seen by comparing vvap and Skt. ptyusa-. 
Similarly pus- J to thrive, prosper ’ is for *pyus~, originally a denominative 
formation like urusydti, etc. [*pyusydii) t 




